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ABSTRACT 

. This Study is an initial atteapt by the National 
Advisory Council on Adui,t Education to re vie « the prograa and 
adainistration effectiveness of the Adult Education Act (prograa 
effectiveness in teras of the iapact of the prograa -on people's f 
lives, using existing steftistical data; adainistration effectiveness 
using five basic aanag^ent function^ selected by the Council for the 
purpose of this review, various existing studies, interviews and 
observation) . The prograa effectiveness data indicate that/ the 
prograa is changing the lives of those who' participate as/ well as 
their faailies. These data alsd show the prograa lipacting on the 
econoaic health of this nation. The results of Council Review of the 
adainistration effectiveness of the O.S* Office of Education, 
-Division of Adult Education, are soaewhat less' positiv^. constraints 
iaposed by the pepartaent of Healthy' Education, and Welfare policy, 
by the Civil Service systea, by the regulatory process as veil as the 
rules,, regulations, and statutes theaselves, and by the lack of a 
systeaatic staff aanageaent developaent prograa within the 
Division prevent the Division froa relating effeT:ti^ely to the states 
in, such areas as long-range planning, evaluation and disseaination. 
Bureaucracy, effective aanageaent, lifelong learning, and- illiteracy 
are issues wh'ich the Adainistration aast deal with in the coalng « 
years. (Several data tables are included.) '(Author/CT)' , 
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iatioital^l^^y Cpuncifoh Adult Education 

As mSiiicl&ted'jn the Adult Eitiucatipn. Act (RL. 91-230 as amended) 
'w : y*- ' C^' '> ' ^ 

y Sec. 3\C(ii) The Wesiclent ishaU appoint ft j5stio«i)iiil Advisory Council on Adult 
^Ed^^atioo (bercinafter in this sectugi referred ttf as \he •'Council"), 

(b) The Council s^all cpnsisi^ fifteen ^nembers who shall, to the extent possible, 
^ngiude rMsisldns Icne)W(edgeable in thcfijJJ rirmiiih Mlncat^nrState and local public school 
official, and othc^r personi hayiMfTs^ knowledge* a^ctexperience, or qualifications 
^itK Vespect to 'adult e4l^^ iijchidlng .edudatioti for, persons of limited English- 
speaking ability iQ>ht(^instructi'on is given in English and, to tjie extent necessary to 
aft^Wsuch 'Persons to l^rOgress effectively through fhe «dult education program, in the 
native language of such per,sons, and peC9ons rejpfcserttative of the general public. The 
Council sljall meet initially at the call of the Ck)i$imissijbner and elect from its number a 

^chainniin. The^qouncii will there«[fter meet atwth^'§llpf the Chaifrnan, but not less often 
thooi twice a^^earr SuBject to section 448(b) of General Education Provisions Act, 
the Cpuncil shall continue to exist until Jul3(1, lS^£: 

(c) The Council shall advice .the Commissioner in the preparation of general regula* 
lion's arid with respecV^o policy matters arising in the administration of this title, including 
policies and procedures governing the approval of State plans under section 306 and 
policies to eliminate duplication^ and to effectuate the cboifdination of programs under 
this title and other programs offering adult education activities and services.^ 

,(,d) The Council shall review the administration and effectiveness of programs under 
this title, make recommendations with respect thereto, and make annual reports to the 
President of its findings and recommehdations (including recommendations for changes 
in jhis title and other Federal laws relating to adult educatioi^activittes and services). The 
President shall transmit each such report la ttw Congress tp^tl^^ith his comments and 
recommendations. The Secretary of Health, Mucation arid Welfare shall coordinate the 
work of the Council with that of other related advisory councils. 




This report is publisHed under provisions of the Adult Education 
A^and the Federal Advisory Committee Act. 
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Tlus report of the National Advisory Council, 
on Adult Kducatiou was prepared l)y ttie Program 
Kffectiveness and pA'aUiation Committee and staff. 
The Committee wishes to acknowledge the assist- 
ance of Mr. Paul Delker, .|)ireet(jr of the Division 
of Adult Education, C.S. OMice of Education, 
Mr. jim Parker and Ms. Sally (;rimes of that 
Division, Dr. James Dorland, E.xecutive Director 
ol the .National Asiiociation for Public Continuing 
aiul Adult Kducation, and the State* Directors of 
Adult r.ducaiion for contrilnitinu: data Un ,ihe 
report. 

'I fie re|)ort is divided into four major sections: 
Issues and Concerns,. State of the Art, Pn^^^ram 
Kneeiiveness, and Administration Effect iyeness. 
The Protiram Efleciiveness section has utilized 
existing stalislted data frpm several sou/ccs. No 
attempt was madf to collect oriirinal data. The 
Administration Ef/ecrivencss section ^was developed 
utilizinc: di^erenl methodology. Althout^h some 

The National Advisory Council on Adult Education 
Program EfFectiveness and Evaluation Commiitee- 



cxistin^ data were used, crittM ia' fidir elFecti 
were established for the purpose of this report, and 
some orie,Mnal daUi were collected ihrouy^h int(M- 
views. As a result, the majtjrity S)f issues and 
concerns raised by this study deal with admiiiistra- 
tion effectiveness. 

The Committee recoKnizcs\ (h.lt this is a Hrsi . 
step by the National Advi.sory Council- in. what 
,must he an oni((Mn^D: clfort to continually assess and. 
evaluate prot^ram and administration effectiveness 
of Federal Adult Education Act programs.' 

State administration effectiveness has lun been 
evaluated in this report and req.iiires in-deptli 
j;cvicw. Updated program and Federal administra- 
lion effectiveness data must be continually col- 
lected and reviewed. This initial effort will, 
however, provide the reader with anMndication of 
the tremendous impact and potential of the FedtVal 
Adult Education proi^ram. V 

■ ■ ' ' ' \\ 
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AN ASSESSMENT OF THE FEDERAL 
ADULT EDUCATION ACT PROGRAM^ 

developed by the National Advisory Council 
on Adult Education, 1978 



Section 311 of ihr Adiill rxluciiti(jn Act 
(IM,. 9U23(), iis iunciiclcd) cst^iblislics tfir Niilional 
AdsisDry ('cjiincil on Adult I^duciilion iind, under 
Section 31 ICd), stipulntcs: 

Ihv iUnmcil shall nvirw ihr admipistration and ^ 
otrrctivrnrss of proi^rarns uncicr X\m title, make 
rrcomnirndatiohs with rrspcct thrrrto^ and make 
annual reports to thr President of its findings and 
rcrommcndations (including rrcominrndations for 
changes in this title and other Federal laws relating 
to adult education activities and services). 

In order to fulfill this legislative mandate, 
diita are continually leathered from a Variety of 
sources includint^ surveys, hearings, studies and 
reports i^encrated by the Council. Proi^ram cfTcc- 
tivencss has been revie\v;ecl for t.his report nn terms 
i}{ the impact of Federal monies on the lives of 
people those people involved in the adult basic 
find secondary adult education pro£?ram during 
Fiscal Year I97b, Program efTeclivencss has aLso 
been viewed in terms of the impact of the adult 
education f)rot![ram oti segments of the national 
economy and the potential impact wliieli an 
expanded future program might have on tfiat 
economy. 

\ in this study, the administration of the 
lliOjjsion of Education (DAE), U.S. Oflicc of 

ation, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, h;is been reviewed rather than individual 



stale program administration. The rehitionship of 
the administration and organizatit^n of the Division 
of Adult Education to the stales lias been noted, 
and the C'ouncil lias identified certain concerns 
which may impact upon administrative cfrectivc- 
ncss and ultimately on program efTectiveness,^ 

Targeted to alleviate the educational defi- 
ciencies of the .^4 million Americans with less than a 
higli school diploma, the adult education program 
is slowly becoming the great cducatif)nal success 
story of this decade — and in .so doing,^ it has, 
overccjme significant odds. This is a brief^cport on 
the State of tht Art of Adult Education in 1978, the 
cfrccjjvcness of tJie Federal program in 1976, a 
review of the Division of Adult Education's 
organization and management, ^ind Council con- 
ccrns relating to more effective program tjperations. 
This report , is not cxbaustive: national in-dcpih 
evaluation of both program and administration 
efTectivencss such as the Council's proposed Desiffn 
to Evaluate Program mul Administrative Kffrrtirenrss of 
Programs Funded Ihider the Adult lu/ucation Art- is still 
a critical, necessity. 

The ^'bottom line" of this report — and of ail 
adult education efforts — is the impact of adult 
education programs on people's lives, and on the 
economic health of the nation. The IVderal Aduk 
Education Act Program is having a powerful 
influence on both ! 



' Refer to Issues & Concerns Section of this Report. to the Ckiuncil. Funds have not become available to imple- 

• Design developed in I97() by the? National Assoctatioh mcnt this design, although it is a requirement under Section 
for Public Continuing and Adult Education under contract 31 1(d) of the Adult Education Act. 



• The Administration & Effectiveness of Federal Adult 
Education Act Programs 

• The Demand Population 

• Planning— Federal & State 

• Coordination with Related Programs 

• Evaluation of 'Adult Education Programs 

• Reporting— to the Division of Adult Ed>rcation 

• Organization— USO^ and the Division of Adult Education ' 

• Moi^ltorlng by the Division of Adiift Education 

• Staffing— of the Division of^ult Education - 
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ISSUE: The Administration and Effectiveness of 
Federal Adult Education Programs 

CLARIFICATION OF ISSUE 

FA'aliiatioii is a (Titiral (^IcitkmiI of manaujriiiniL 

Lack of evaluation information pr(*v(MHs taxpayers and ( loniirrss froiiv a( ( iiralc* 
a(*(*onntini; of IVcleral adull ecinration fuircls. I \ 
Proi^rani rr\ irw is n c|iiircnirnt of the Advisory Council und(T ihc Adult 

Kduration Act; no resources provided by (loniiress to (liit(* to carry out inandat(\ 
Proi^rani comparisons as i^nide for fulure program direction and funding not 
svst(*maticallv made. ' ^ 

No check and balance sysKMii in place to weijujli cost of program dperation ai^ainst 
program success. 

Iijformation needed to demonstrate that education of adults must he part oH^ 
national t^oal for education; that education of adults is primary element of ) 
domestic concern. ^ ^ 

' 4 

• * 

CONCERNS 

Congress and the Administration have not supported the provisions of 
the Adult Education Act which call for National Advisory Council review 
of administration and program effectiveness (The Adult Education Act 
' P.L. 91-230 as amended-Sec. 311(d)). . 

This study is not a comprehensive review — it does not carry out the full 
intent of the law, but is an initial attempt to compile and^stablish baseline 
data. Additional resources must be provided the CouSicil to ful'fill the, 
legislative\nandate. 

$^73,040,063 will have been expended from Federal funds for adult basic 
and secondary education pro^rdms between fiscal years 1965 and 1979; 
no funds will Kav^ been allocated 4uring this^-tiiiie for a comprehensive 
review of prd^^ or administration by the Natibtial Advisory Council, an 
objective agency cmposed of la^ citizens as well as educators,. 

Management of the Adult Education Program-at national, state aAd local 
levels-suffers from inadequate information for current opeM^Sbn cuid future 
j plaAiing. - ^ 

ERJC 8 
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ISSUE: The DemantI Population for Adult Education 

CLARIFICATION OF ISSUE ^ 

• ^'TartjcM Pc)j)ul;iU()ir' drlinccl as ihosc* juliills itUMililicd hy The t?)7() ((misus Ki 
years of ai;<* or older w ith Icvss than a hit;h sc jiool (hploiua not l urrrntly recjuircxl 
to Im* (Mirc)llc(i ill s< h<\ol. ^ 

• I ViJ<»i(rrr st.»l(^^ forimila lor dir Achih luhu alion Avi l)asrd on 

art»(M H^polation. \ * 
^# "Drinaiid PophfaLiofr^ dohncd as those adults ]() years of ai^e and older experi- 
(MK in^ personal and soc i.d disadvantai^e due to inadecjuate l)asi(^ < (lu( ation who 
a< lually want, demand, and are (ap.ihle of usin^ adult ec(ueation. 

• laltle information is available afioul.the Demand Population: who ihey arc, 
what tlieir needs ar<\ where they are. 

• States do not have the eapaeity to uniformly ass(*sSi.the IVmand IV)puIatI()n, ^ 
*• W ithout Demand Population information, human and financial resourees eannol 

h<* e(li( ic*ntfy tiiri^eted to meet the needs of Ameriea's still disadvantaned adult 
population. 

CONCERNS ^ / * 

There is a national need to accurately assess the Demand Population, 
particularly those adults needing basic competencies. \ 

It may be necessary for the Federal government to assist states in the 
development of uniform instruments atnd assessment processes by 
providing support for a minimum of two years (for assessment system 
development and implementation). 

T^e U.S. census must provide^a bettA reporting system concerning the 
DWmand Population. 

There is a possible inequity in fim.d distribution to the states when Target 
Population data is used as formula base. Using the Demand Population as 
, a oSRa base may prove a sounder method for Federal resource distribution. 



IS^UE: Planning 

CLARIFICATION OF ISSUE 

• Planning is an iii((\L>;ral part of sound inaiKii|(*inrn( and a hasic UnA lor addn ssini^ 
fulurr action. 

• ThorouL^li planning partic iilat ly important lor adult (*(lu( ators due to nvw .Uyniv 
planiiiiii; rccjuin^nirnt in (proposcxl) \97H ainrndnKMits to Adult Ixluriilioii Act. 

• Most stale planning documents now contain material only iu accoiinnodatc* 
f<-deral and state reporting requirements and serve primarily as api)lications for 
eon'iinued funding. ' , 

• l.itdr ellort lias been expended to relate accumulated information Xo pn^graui 
budgeting on a. systematic basis or to perf(;rm analysis Ibp progratnniati( and 
organizational problem-solving, 

CONCERNS 

y 

The planning process as outlined in-the mles and regulations, state^dult 
education prograxns-^Part 166« Section 3.1 should be consistently used for 
all adult education programs. Therto appears to be inconsistency in plan- 
ning at the state level. 

« 

State planning processes, in addition to the involvement of state boards, 
advisory councils, local boards ^^d civic groups, should include these 
jj^eps in the planning process as a minimum requirement: 

• Needs assessments 

a Resource assessments 

• Analysis of resources against needs ^ 

• Setting of priorities and objectives 

• Allocation of resources ' y ^ 

• Evidence of cooperative and coordinating agreements with other 
agencies ^ ^ 

• Prioritization of immet needs 

• Program evaluation * 

Rules, regulations, and guidelines need/ to be' examined to determine if 
they have restricted proper plarming at the state lei'el. 
Planning must be used as a tool for evaluation. 

- V 
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ISSUE: Coordination f 

CLARIFICATION .or ISSUE ^ 

• KiMlistir ,11 u I roordin.iU'd iioinMhtJ i»n.ils ai v n<M hrint; sci l)y ( Iniii^rcvss. 

• KtHhu inn iincinployinrnt ti) 4' ;, hy I MHO (Huriiplu ry-I l.iNvkiiis, U.K. 50) 
iinisl Ik' irhiird ti) irdiu tinn of illild.u y {\u \r is .in nhvinus (onnrrtinii 
l)c't\vt'cii miiiiiIkt (if jpcrsoiis r< ruuvr<l (Voiii wrKjrr roirs cm |)r( oiiiiiit^ niiplny<Hl 
as clii rct i rsiili Of p.ir u<'ip.i(i(Mi in .mIiiIi ('diH ahdn pnit^rams and lownctl jui- 
cniployinrni rafcs. 

• It is iinrralisiic lor Conmc ss an(i Adnrfnish aiinn U) \ii\\un\ stairs to (oonlinair 
rrlaird c-diiralion \'md ti ainijit; prni^ranis wliri^ n.^hon.'U tjo.ils and l'('d< i.il 
N'ljislalion arc not coordinated. ^ 

• Adnll rdnc .iidrs Jlo not liavr clrar picture of wfuch pr()f;Trains lend themselves to 
eoordination .uid wliieli do nol, nor do they know when coordination etiorts 
mit^hl help or hiruler programs. 

*' 1 ■ . 

CONCERNS 

Realistic and measui;^le jiational goals for reducing illiteracy must 
be established. 

The establishment of literacy ^^Is must take into consideration national 
goals already established (i.e.. Humphrey-Hawkins, Concentrated 
Employment and Training Act). 

Coordination, as >^ requirement of the Adult Education Act, must be further 
.examined in terms of coordinating processes and coat benefits, resulting 
in increased or decreased prpgram impact. 

Coordination of educational 'services for adults with the private iector 
needs iurther examination. 

The propped Department of Education may, in i^ractice, erihance co- 
ordii|ation "^of services to adults. 

■ f 
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ISSUE: Evaluation 

r 

CLARIFICATION ISSUE 

• I'AMlu.nion in a <lrrision-in<ikint{ pror7*ss ( ss(*nU«il lo planning 

• In many lwHU*i al (vlnralion prni^rains, /iln.ition and ( innplianc r inonitorini^ 
li»i\r hrcniiH- cnMlusc'd. * / 

' • Adult rdiuation (*\aluatioii now hasixl prin^Arily on hcMciioiint da(a, not on 
impact oi programs on iiuli\'idual liuman livi^s. 

CdNCERNS « 

Evaluatiqn should identify program strengths and weaknesses, and address 
follow-up activities rather than compliance only. 

Either the National Advisory Council evaluation instruments should be 
used by all states to provide lutiform data on program quality, or other 
instruments should be developed for the slatep through some means of 
Federal support. 

Data sources at the state level should be uz>iformly -broacl— i.e., informa- 
tion should be collected from all adult service agencies in addition to state 
department adult education offices. 

Evaluatipn must be clienf oriented: concerned with impact of programs on 
people* s lives. ^ ^ 

Evaluation must be ^1^^ than records of compliance or noncompliance 
\ with Federal and state law. 

Evaluation should include: ^ 

e A^^ysis of cost and benefits 
" e ^ Analysis of staff performance 

e Analysis of organizational structures 

e Arlalysis of programs in terms of impact on clients 

Evaluation results should be disseminated nationally, but must include 
description of evaluation process and instrumentation. 




f * 
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ISSUE; Reporting 

• ' ^ ' * • 

CLARIFICATIOS'^^F ISSUp 

' .;; . f -.^ ■i^ii!^. ^ , . . . ^ .. 

. . • The spopc of adult educafiyri- services offered and populations served by the 
• Federal Adult' ^Education Act '^r;pquires reportii% be constantly, mpnitored . to ' 
. min1ir»ize confiusirrg dt;finjtions of terrns and rriaxirnize data validity. • . v 

• .l/SOE_rep^d^ta from the states establishes a public record/ 

• USQE report data-are ,thfe only data the Federal government has had to plan for- 
the future. ^ " , ^ , .. 

^_ ^» Repocting is a,necessary component .of management, is an evaluation tool, and 
is a part of an acqountabib'ty process. \ 
•c Fully adequate data have* nether been sought nor provided. ^- 



CONCERNS 



1% 



•The state reporting system used by- the U.S. Office of Education needs 
further clarificatiori of terms and uniformity of term definitic^s: 

• "Enrollment" should be further clarified 

• Number of contact hours of participants in programs should be 
further clarified 

• Data on state departments of education staff should be collected 

• Data on 309 prdjects should be uniformly collected 

\ Data should be collected by states on the needs oL^ndicapped adults 
9nd their participation and nonparticipation in adunp^udati^ programs. 

^imilar data should be collected on any population addressed in current 

or future legislation. 

■ ^ . . ^ 

A more accurate public record must be built which will; assist decisions 
* for future program direction. , 
. ■ ' • ^ c 

Current reporting relates to result^: r^eporting must also relate to planning. 

For plarming purposes, information needs jto be made available as quickly 
-as possible. Current slippage of two year^ between data gathering and* 
results release must be shortened. 

Reporting costs and use of report data must be examined in terms of 
actual us^l^lness for decision-making about program direction. ' 



ISSyC: Organization ^ 

^ARIFiCATION 6F ISSUE 

• Organizational structure can dictate a uVit's ability <to' meet program needs — i.e.* 
the^Division of Adult Education serves a m^or, segment of American population 
with -only Division 'status. ' 

[ • Proliferation of progranis serving^ atiults sponsored by4he U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation causes lack- of accountability apd program o^verlaps. 
The Civil Service ^systerrC hampers, but doe§ npt preclude sound management 
practice. 

• Cursory review and' observation- of the U.'S- Office of Education, Division of 
Adult Education, indicate limited effective management practice in the Division 
because of organizational ifionstraifits in terms- of delegaled authority and. re- 
sponsibilities. * . . / J 

• Limited Federal resources require a, high level of understanding of 'relationship 
of costs to organizational change. "'^^^ 

CONCERNS , 

Before making further organizational changes injthe U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the long-range fiscal impact of such organizational char^ges should 
be documented against the rational continuity of service to the adult 
learner. * ' - 

The commissioner's recentralization efforts for the U.S. Office of 
Education must be examined in terms of cost benefit for adult educa- 
tion programs and relationship of newly created roles to spates. 

Within the U.S. ^Office of Education, management level linkages 
should be examined for areas of possible improvement. ^ 

The Federal Interagency -Committee on Education (FICE), which was 
never mentioned by Division of Adult Education personnel during an 
extensive interview process, should be reexamined i£i terms of its 
usefulness at the division leyel and within USOE. ^ 

To increase fiscal control and prevent program proliferation, all 
^ programs dealing with the education of adults should be located within 
a single unit of the U.S. Office of Education. J , 



rSSUE: Monitoring 




CLARIFICATION 4>F ISSUE , 

► • The^ Management Evaluation Review for Compliance (MERQ) system has not 
, " significantly impac£ed on program improvement or student achievement, . 

• Compliance requirements administered by the U.S. Ofiice ofEducatioiij^ Division 
of Adult Education, not only fail ^to generate management planning, . but cfen 
work , against state and local management planning, 

• Program quality is judged chiefly on basis of high enrollments,* If high, the 
V program is judged jsuccessful; if low, the program is dropped. Program strengths 

and weaknesses are ndt dealt with by the Division of Adult Education. 
MERC reviews may. assure that programs are funded, -^but not that the ne^ds.of 
* adult education's clicQ|s are being met, ' * 

■ / ■ ' -7'*' ■ ' V , 

QONCERNS , 

The monitoring/regulatory processes bracticed by the U.S. Q|fice of 
Education, jdivision ot Adult Edu*cation, \fiust be reviewed. 

* The process of arriving af content, including the content of the rules, 
regulations and guidelines, should be reexamined in terms of the Adult 
Education Act to determine if they have become a contributing or hamper- 
ing factor regarding administrative and*^^ro^r^m effectiveness. 

If MERC reviews are continued, the^proc^ss, should be expeuide^ to include 
assessment of progtam quality, not solely quantity. 



ISSUE: Staffing 
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CLARIFICATION OF ISSUE 

• Sensitivity to the needs of the field of adult educatioji can only li achieved by 
the I^ivision staff through continually increasing knowledge, skills and com- 
petencies—and concurrent dose touch with the field. 

• Staff advocacy role for;. the brdad field of adult, and continuing education' is 
difficult due td the proliferation of programs for adults throughout the U.S. Office 
of Education. ' ^ • ' 



CONCERNS ^ 

A stronger advocacy role directed to the broader adult education audience 
should be assumed by the Division of Adult Education b^yil'nd aduh 
basic education.^ . 

Systematic staff developmeitt within the Division of . Adult Educ|ition 
should be improved.' / 

Staff participation in the program of stetff development should be man- 
datory and annually reviewed in terms of staff's professional growth. 

Technical assistance to the istates could be j^rovided ^lore eflEectively by 
the Division of Adult Education if current staff had more practical experi- 
ence as adult educators in the field, j 

Management development of Division pQjsonnel should be a primary 
concern of the Division. 
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388,000 participants in 1967 
3,371,265 participants in 1976 

$52 million state and local, resources— 1967 

$189 million state and local resources — 1976 

Adult Educatiojnj the fastest growing of four major 
American public%ducation sectors: elementary, sedondary, 
postsecondary, adult. 



J" 



The Federal Adhft Education Dbllar 



TUM ADULT KDUGAIIOX ACT 

Short Title 

Si-.t:. rius title may be citccj as tfic '^Actlilt 

Ech^oation Act". 

Statrmrnt of Furbose 

Si.t:. :t()2. It is iht! purposclof this titio to expand 
e<ltic'ational opportunity and encourage tlic 
cstablisliinrnt of proi^rains of adult puiilio^rduca- 
tion tlwit will (•nnl>lf a!I iidults to continue their 
< clut!ation to ^ least the level of completions of 
s<^eontlary school and make available the means lo 
s«xure training that will enable them ip becoms 
more employable, produetive/' ami rt-sponsiL 
eitizens. 



Any virw (jf. ilic "Stale of llicArt" of FVdcr^al 
support for adidt cducatioi^ must include an 
analysis of the stated , iTin'posc of the Adult Educa- 
tiofi Act, and ilic inleraction of Frdt*ral to state and 
local siippori for that Act. This view must ncccs* 
sarily raise as many questions as it provides ^mswers. 

ffas ihe I'ederal suf^nort Cilused an incre^^sc in 
state. and hjcal support? Has participation from the 
tari^ei |)opu]ation (those 54 million adidt^ lf> years 
pf at^[e and over witfi less than: a hit;h school 
diploma identified in the ,1970 census) for adult 
l)asic and secondary adult education increased since 
the passae^e of the Adull Educatioii Act in 1966? 
How efleclivc have special expcrimeiUal and 
demonstration -jjrojeets been in mectini^ the troals 
and objectives (jf Section 309? Mas the Federal 
proi^ram heen elFici(^nlly and cfTec lively manai^cd 
ai Federal and stateJt^vels? Where are ihe Federal 
fluids acluajly i)eini^\ipent in Ti seal 'Year 197M? 
Are the Federal rnonfeslheint^ s[)ent as intended l)y 
the Aduh [•'.(hualion Ac\, and is die [)roi^ram as 



currently established under ilu: Act ihe most 
effective anid eflicieni use of these funds? 

In 1967, one. year after fhe passauje of tli^c 
Adult Education Act, thc-Xalional Advisory (Coun- 
cil on Adult Education founci Federal su|)|)c)rt to be 
at^ the level of approximately S27 million while 
stale and local resources were repocU^Lat the levels 
of.S25 million. and S27 million respectively."^ 'FIksc 
funds supported an enrollment of 3H8,()(K) |)artici- 
pants. In' fi.seaL year 1976, the fifty states, the 
^District of (-oluml>ia and Puerto Rieo rc^^orted to* 
the i\ati()nal Adxisory Clouneil the receipt of S71 v 
millionj in Federal funds for*adult basic education 
(ABE)|and secondary adidt edtieation (SAIL). At 
the same time, state and local resoyrces for adult 
basic and ^lecondary adult educaticm were reported 
as approximately $189 million ffiowever, tw(i ' 
states, Clalifornia and Florida, were resjipnsible for 
approximately S130 million of that S189 rfiillion). 
The.se funds supfKjrted the leporled enrollment of. 
3,371,265 participants durint; FY- 1 976. The IVd^ 
eral |:)ortion which had initially made tt|5 one third . 
of the total support in* 1967 had drop^)ecl to only; 
20% of the total of funds reported in 1976 while 
enrollments had doid)led three times!* - 

Section II of the National Adyis(jry ( louncil oii 
Acl|*lt Education's 1977 report to the President " 
stated: . , 

It is assumed that the 90-10 matchini^ requirtnnent 
(OOOo Federal, IO'a^ required .state or loeal mateh- 
which may be casii or in-kind ebntribulion) 
written into the law f<ir tlie (lisburscmc'nt of 



^ Adult Education Futile s and Amrndmmta: Surve^of Stnte 
Support y Section II of Annual Report.' Ncm-mbciV 1 077, . 
page lb. 

* Ibid. 
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l-('(l<Tal ABF./SA! 
sioiKiI int«'nt to »!< 
tliroj*t;Ji the infn; 



L funcij^was a result of ConRrcs- 
•v\np a i''t't!c'r.il-statc p^jf tiirrsliip 
jion • of Fccl»'ral funds to thi!. 
-state's.. . , That a sirtinK I'Vdt'ral-^tatt^ partnership 
cl(K-s contribute to reacliing a iargtT perernt of cFie 
"* tari?-et popifhuion ii stipport»'ti . . . ()( A\n)Sr ei^ht 
statr.s rrac!iini? f>* o'€»r tmnc of tlieir tartlet popula- 
tion, s<-ven rep(jrt<-dj state fiuniing Jevt-ls atjove SI 
inilEion. \ 



. 'I'lw surv 



TV ofsy^t' support of iiclull rclucation 
in Srctiofi! H of the (louncirs 1977 
Aniui.il Krport coiicliicktl ]i()\v('\(t: 

'l Uc I'^lei'al-stiUe pariin<Tship is ^^rowini^-^ut from 
tlir reporteti data it appears that it is nfjt y<-t 
es|ablis!i<-d nationally l)fyond the rec)uir<Hi lit^'o 
mliU'li. - ^ 

I • - 

Iln otluM* words, the FctUral clolUfrs arc 
corurjifnHiiit to tlu; ck'vc lopmrnt »jf a KrcltTaUslatc 
partncrsluf), l)ni lliis partiicrsliip' (which the Coun- 
cil has cU'tcnniiu'cl through cstt'iisivc rrsrarch to I)C 
a Clinical clctntuil in mcvtmi^ the needs of the target 
popidalion) is [)y no means equally disiribiitcd 
aeross the nation. 

As a result of the I977"7?{ review of over 
^ tliirlv national-, state and local adult education 
i eVcduatioM reports, the C-ouncil has determined 
that the FtxU iat dollar is, in t^eucral, fjeint^ utilized 
at ilu^ slate lev(*l as intended hy Cayii^ress throui^h 
the Adult -Kdueaiion Act. The d.ilii dis[)layed in the 
Pro^rcun [plrctiveness sreiion of tins n^fiiirt indicate 
that inerel^a'd ntnnhers of enrollee^gpft! hecomint^ 
more employaf)le, productive t and responsible 
citiz(vns. Ihe Federal monies arc l>eini^ Sjlenl 
primarily for adult basic echication in most Mates. 
Stale and local futids sufjplemeni the Federal, 10 
souu- extent, but more t«;enerally they are fjcincj 
utilized for secondary adult -education, 

TJie question of the giost ,c(reclive use of the 
FedjMal dollar lor adult basic and secondary 
education is a cltfhcull issue. Ffrectiveness and 
elhciency at the local level must necessarily relate 
to individual prot^rain niaii;)»;emenf, to the needs 
{)f (^le local coniinuiiit\ , to the willini^ness of state 
and local (education .ii;cncies to su[)pleincnt Federal 
ftmds, to the ti:eneral state of the economy in a i^iven 
area, iuul to ilu! clet^ree -of coordination and 
cooperation wliicfw is eirectuated'ai the local level 
with other Federal, state and local proi«;rams which 
also impact on the tai\H?t popuiajion. I'inally, 
ed jctivcness must relate tt) tlu^ accuraVy'of a state's 
assessment of client needs, and to the efhcieiicy with 
w'hich tliest* needs ar(! met. With n^.^ilrd to state 
level maiiauement, the .\:Hional Advisor\ (louncirs 
1M77 Sur\'ey of Stale Su[>port of Adult I'>lucauon 



found that in those states where I'cderal monies arc 
substantially supplemented by ^tate and local funds 
(over St million), j^rogram management tends to 
»-efIcct this commitment terms of opcniiional 
cflicivncy. The Sectioji II report states: 



of 




Tlu- data indicat<* that where economies 
operation are po.ssi()l<- ur utilized in combination 
with adequate state and/or local suf)porl, it is then 
pos.sibIe for stat<\s to l)esin to Ix'tter serv*- the needs 
of t^lv^'ir target-population^ ^ ^ 

AlilH)UG;h infwmatiyn on special experimental 
anct' demonstration projects is scarce, several state 
evaluations indicated that projects vvliicli have been 
cvtjlualed have, in general,* been ^ meetinc: their 
specific project cjcjals and objectives. What has not 
b'eeu determined tc; date is the oveta II en'ect which 
Uiese proirr^ims and prr)je^?ls liave had'on the field 
of adult education. It is evident tlujt information 
id dissemination media nisi fis are needed to bettx_*r 
connc^ct adult educators >Trt all levels. Certain 
inftjrmation flows kj the field from central source;^ 
(National Advisory C'ouncil Km Adult Educaticin; 
U.S. Oflice U Edircat ion: National Association for 
Public Con tlnuini^ and Adult Educiuion: Adult 
EducatitJii Association USA, etc) but the flow is 
seldom a circular- one (particuhnly at the local 
project leseUboth Interstate and intraM;iite). 

In 1975, the General AccouiUnit? Office 
reported dilit adult basic and secondary ndult 
education proi^rams were reachini^ 1% of the 
tari^at population of some 54 million Americans."' 
In 1977 (usiiiii: data {gathered from 1 976 prot^rams), 
the National Advisory Council on Adult Education 
ftjund that 4,25% of the taru;cl population were 
involved in adult f)asic education or secondary 
adult education proi^rams.'* Tliis fit>^ure (4.25%) 
may be much hit^hcr, however, if the '^demand 
population" (thofic J:^Klividuals who arc experienc- 
ing personal ancf social disaclvaiitat^e because of 
inadequate basic education, and who actually 
want, demand, and are capable <)f utilizint^ adult 
basic education) is used as a base, rather than the 
tari^et population identified in the 1 970 census. 

In 1977, the final report of the Adult Perform- 
ance Level Project of the University of Texas at 
Austin reported tiiat 19% of the total U.S, ^idult 
population, or approximately 41,000,000 persons, 
can be estimated to fjc functionally incompetent, 

s Cfwral 'Account in^ Office Report: I'he Ad\ill Haste Education 
Program: Progress in Rfdiicinjr Hiittracy and hnprovnnents Needvd^ 
(June 4, 197.')). 

" Adult FAucat 'wn I*utures and Amnuimettts, t^«4K«' ^0. 
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operating at what tht APL project termed Adult 
Performance Level 1.^ In viewing either the APL 1 
population, or I lie target fxjpulation, We have not 
yet determine<l Ihav many individuals are either 
incapable (such as the thousands of mentally 
incompetent aclults in hospitals across the country) 
or uninti^ested (such as those adults who are 
successfully achieving in their chosen livelihotxis ^ 
- witliout a high school diploma) in taking f^art in 
adult basic education/secondary adult education. 
We do not know what the actual demand popula- 
tion is, but we must assume that it is somewhat less 
than either 4 [.million, and thafijir perc^Srit 

of the actual demand population wliich is cu\t 
r-enriy being served is greater than 4.2^%. The need,* 
for more accuracy in determining any client 
population to f)e served lias been noted b>; Ripley: 
*'An accurate assessment of what groups arc in 
m(CnV?ed of s'ervicc and the demographic composi- 
tioTi c^applicanls, and an up-to-date accounting df 
who {s being/enrolled seem to be prerequisites for 
effective tarc^^ting of participants.''^ 

Today adult education is the fastest growing 
of the four, major American public education 
sectors: elementary, secondary, postsecondary, and 
adult. ^ At the same time, adult Basic and secondary 



" education program! serv^ the mos^ Voiceless popula- 
tion in (his countVy: illiterate, Yunetionally in- 
competent, unable t(j secure adequate jof)s; manv 
on welfare, drsinCranchised, often despondent and' 
fre<iuently forgotten. The Tc^ideral monies winch 
have flcnved U) the staie^> for adult basic and 
secondary education since l%6 have had major 
impact on milliojis of lives, including the children 
of pjjogram participants who have benefited in 
numerous ways fromitheir parents' increased skills, Tv,^ 
knowledge and alteri^l attitudes concerning ediica- ^ 
,{\6xi. These funds have created an awareness at 
state and local levels (hat not only in liumAnistic 
^but also in economic terms this nation must 
become increasingly tocmx literate and more fujic- 
tionally competent if^we are to survive. President ' 
Carter has listed the cure of illiteracy as one of the ^ 
six major domestic concerns facing rtiis country. 

stated, ''Only a true partnership Ijctween tlic 
govOTnment and the people can ^ope to reach these 
goals."'^ This must mean that Federal, state and 
Jocgl^support mijst continue and,increa?>e for adult 
basic and secondary adult education programs 
Uiitil all Americans can truly have access to 
becoming more employable, more productive, and 
more responsible citizens. 



1 



^ NorvclJ Northcutt ct al, Adult Functional Competency: 
A Sunimaryy Adult Perjormance Lfvely (March 1 977). 

* Randolph B. Ripley ct al, CETA Prime Sponsor 
Management Decisions and Proj^ram Goal Achievement, ((JSDOL, 
June PJ77, Washington, IXC), page ft 8. 



•^**Big Surge in Rducation-Back to SchoM for Million.s 
of Adults,'* U.S. News and World Report, (April 2,A\)1\\), patrr 



President Jimmy Carter, State of the tinion Atjdress, 
Wa.shin^ton, D.C., January If), i97H. 
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1976 



•f-18[,983 participants removed from welfare ro^ = savings 
to nation of $35,156,516 ^ 



• Cost of 100 ho 
^,372,875 



lants I 



if instruction for 18,98X participants = 



• 61,621 participants obtained jobs = $320,429^200 put back 
into economy - — 

• Cost of 100 liours of instruction for j61,621 participants = 
$7,702,625 

• 11,628 participants received citizensliii 

• 31,267 participants received drnfOFVficenses 

• 29,623 participants registered/to vote for first time 




* At time of printint^, 1977 State report data were incomplete: 41% of the 56 states 
and territories had not submitted reports. ' 
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The data cicriveql from staic reports to the 
U.S. Oflicc of Education for Fisca^t War 1976 
wliich arc ci^ntaincd in the following tables must \>c 
viewed in terms of certain reahlies inherent in adult 
basic and secondary adult educati()n. These d^a 
arc reported annually .to the U.S. Oflice of 
Education, Division of Adult Education, and reflect 
l^ross end product h<'adcounts which tlie Clouncil 
recognizes are extremely inadequate in terms of 
in-depih analysis. l lu?y cannot be used for the 
purpose of comparison with elementary, secondary 
or postsecondarN education which do not neces- 
sarily reflect the follow ini^ conditions. These condi- 
tions are known to exist in adult basic and 
secondary adult educafion proi^ratns and i^^cncrally 
do not cKist in other areas of American public 
c^lucation: 

Mf' Many adults enter adult basic 
education prot^ratns with specific 
short-ranc^e skoals and objectives to i 
learn to fill out a jol) application form, 
tell time or learn to drive, etc. When 
("he immediate life skill is learned, the 
adult may leave the proi^^ram, his 
ofycctive having been met. Frequnitly 
he will twt have ^'cnwplrierl the ffro^ram^' 
in program admmistration tern^ and this 
may or may not be reflected in the ABE 
program completion data. 

# Many aduhs also enter adult basic and 
secondary a<lult proi^^rams fur soriali- 
zali<)n as well as educational purposes, 
and will remain in these programs for 
extended periods of time, learnini,^ but 
also i^ainint; interpersonal skills from 
human interaction which is not avail- 
able to tfiem in anv otiier sector of 



their lives. Because they prolong program 
completion, the data do not reflect this 
important aspect of adult basic and secondary 
i adult education, 

• In £^eneral, adult basic and secondary 
adult prot^rarns still measure proi^ram . 
completion on the basis of achievement' 
of school skills rather than life ^^kills^ 
and' yet life skills are what arc needed, 
re^iucstcd, i^id taught in many adult 
basic and secondary adult education 

' programs. 'I he data which refwrt on 
program Completions^ passing of the (General 
Education Development test, and enrollment 
in high school or postsecondary programs 
tend to he measures of school rather than life 
skills learned by the program participants. 

% The term "enrollment" for the U.S. 
C^nicet)f Education reporting purposes 
is not clearly defined for the states by 
the U.S. Oflic/o^Education, Division 
of Adult Education. Enrollment miijjht 
mean a minimum of 12 fiours, or 3 to 
6 years in an ABE program. 

In spite of tlje major limitations of the data 
displayed in Tal)les 1, II, and III, they are 
currently the only national picture availaljle of the 
Federal adult basic and secondary adult^education 
proG;ram. 

The (4)uncirs 1976 preliminary Desii^n to 
Evaluate Prou^ram And Administrative Etrectivc- 
ness Of Proi^rams Funded UnciiUM; The Adult 
Education Act discussed proi^rarrl efrecttveness in 
the followint^ terms: 

Lei^islators, proi^ram staff, and learners 
have expressed tlic expectation that a 
variety (jf positive educati(jnal and social 
changes in the lives of learners will result 
from llieir partieipnti{)n in the prot^ram. 
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These* expected (uitcomcs can be sum- ^ 
mar/zed iYTVix impact cateiiories: n 

( 1 ) Imfnovemenh in employment status or 
emffloyahility, 

(2) Participation in continuing education and 
ff, job trainintf. % 

"(3) Participation in community activities. * 

(4) Pariimpatum in the political process T 

( 5) L'ttlizinj^ community services and resmirces, 

(6) fm proving the school behavior and at uf tides 
oj children oj participants. 

The Aduh Education Act contains the assump- 
tion that tlie^osts involved in(V)rovidini^ services to 
increase the edijcati(jiiai skills iVthe poor represent 
an investment of funds tliat is likeK to vield a 
substantial return. The basis for this expec^uion is 
that there are Hkeiy to be sitrnificant increases in 
averat^e lifetirtie earnings associated with each 
grade level cofnpfeted up tcj hiirh school [gradua- 
tion, with tax return on income far excecdirn? the 
costs of the services. In addition, the research 
reviej^l by Borns," Levin V"' and Riljjch'^ prc!';ents 
evideiwe of the relationship between liit<ii schocjl 
completion and reduction in crime, impnAcments- 
in health, and increases in ptjhtical p^tirticipation 
that w(MiId reflect an cxcecdinj^ly hit^h return on ttjc 
inNXvstment ctjsis of providing adults with educatiun 
througii hii>;h school compielUMi. 



Benefits to the Nation 

i 

There are clilhcult cc^nceptual, meihodoloirical, 
and data-collection prtjhkms involved in determin- 
ini^ the social benefits and asscjciaied ccjsts (jf public 
investment in education. Adult Educaticni Act 
prof^rams have, hcnvever, characteristics that would 
apbear to reduce at least one of the analytic 
difliculties c^ncountered when applyint^ C(jst-1)enent 
teclmiques to other prot^rams; e.g.^ it is rujt 
necessary to attribute any cfjsts (direct or indirect) 
to learners in Adult Educati(jn Act programs. 
Other programs must cstablislr-a value f(jrToregone 



" Michael E. Borus, Evnixialinif the Impact of Sfanpower 
Proitrams. (f^cxington, Massarliusrtts: I). C. Hrath & 
Ckirnpany, 197!^). ^ 

Hfnry M, Levin, /7r/? Co^ts to thf Nation oJ dnndequnU 
Education: for the Select Committee on Equal Educational Op- 
portunity, U.S. Congress, U.S. Senate, (January 1972). 

riioinas I. Rihich, [education and Poverty^ (Washing- 
ton, D.C,: The Brooking^Instit\ition, ID^iH). 
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earnint^s associated with the delay of employment 
in order to participate as a full-time student. 
Employed adult education prot^ram participants do 
not leave the lahor force ta attend tlie program: 
unemployed participants, with tWe exception of 
those eliinhle for \"A henefiis, do n(;t receive 
subsidies related to participation. 

■ The data contained in tlic followini^ tables, 
.primarily derived from state reports to the U.S. 
OHice of Education, Division (jf Acfult Education, 
for Fiscal Year 197b, depict in t^eneral terms the 
overall prot^ram effectiveness .and benelif^ t(j the 
nation of the^ Federal Adult EducaticMi Act pro- 
grams for tliat^F'iscal Year, 



Disciission of the Data 

Because of the factors noted previously, 
(ambiguity of the term ^'enrollment," difTerint,' 
objectives of persons entering and leaving adult 
education programs, and the Variety of content, 
materials and measuring techniques used in such 
programs), the data in columns 4 and 5 on Table II 
at|d the data in 7'ablc^III are perhaps the. 
most meaningful for an overview cjf program 
effectiveness. 

A study'' ccjnducted by tlie .National Ciouncil 
of State Directcjrs of Adult Education, combined 
with additional data C(jllected by the Xaticjual 
Advisory Clouncil frcmi the states and the U.S. 
Ollice of Educaii(jn/l)ivis^on of Adult Education, 
determined that the average annual cost per adult 
per year in 1976 for public assistance was SI, 852. 
In 1976, m,9H3 persons, according U.S, Office 
of Education/Divisicm cjf Adult Education reports, 
were removed from the public assistance r(jlls./rhis 
ainounted io a total savings to the naticMi (jf 
535,156,516 in public assistance funds. '^Hlfi^^ en- 
rollments reported to the U.S. Oflice of Educatic^n/ 
Division of Adult Educjuion in 1976 were apjjroxi- 
malely 1,651,000 which included only those 
students supported under Federal monies {ur adult 
basic and secondary adult education, thus slnnving 
that apfj^(jximately 1% of the lolal ennjlhnenls 
were removed from the welfare HjIIs. Total 
enrollments repcjrted to tlie National Advisory 
CJotnicil for iIk^ same period of time, 3,371,265 



l\£ouomit: Impact Survey^ National C^Hinril of Statt* 
Directors, National Association for Public C!ontinuin^^ and 
Adult F.ducalion, Wasliinptun, D.CJ., VM{\. 
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TABLE I 

ABE/SAE PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS DATA 

f . Fiscal Year 1976 

(As deriVedJrom stiite reports; USOE/DAE) 



i 



V ALAE 
V^ALAS 



STATE 



ALABAMA 

LASKA 
A>H^ONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO ^ 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA ' 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
PUERTO RICO 
AMERICAN SAMOA 
TRUST TERRITORIES OF 

PACIFIC 
GUAM 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 



TARGET* 
POPULATION 
(adults U years of 
age & over not - 
currently required 
to be in scnool) 



ENROLLMENT 
• IN ABE^AE 



COMPLETED' 
ABE 
PROGRAM 



THE 



TOTALS 



1,325,065 


28,194 


1.1« 


170,000 


3,618 


6 


433,126 


" 5,476 


727 


701,444 


6,555 


1,353 


4,450,000 


256.819 


5,676 


46r:261 


7.^7 


49 


800,000 . 


15,655 


1 ,603 


. KM, 052 


2,985 


, 345 


215, OlB 


21,347 


1 ,532 


2,333,000 


265,625 


20,722 


^1,595,415 


^ 42,238 


9,005 


456,000 


16,508 


-0- 


164,279 


7,813 


1,291 


3,325.000 


59,930 . 


1,912 


1,433.705 


15,621 \ 


648 


1,500,000 


36,665 \ 


5 ,252 


536,994 


11,448 


223 


1,414.000 


24,346 


* 2,472 


1,180,582 . 


,^>-™^211 * 


, 2,610 


245,000' ^ 


4,293 


644 


1,096,992 


23,858 


1,392 


1,415,564 


17,356 ' 


3,220 


2,730,000 


81,409 


2,610 


857,000 


6,983 


1,977 


900,000 


10,031 


487 


1,446,397 


26,039 


:\ 5", 879 


171,119 


3,340 


6 


> 350,000 


7,468 


587 


120,000 


2,359^ 


329 


\ 187,000 


^4,188 


59 


^ 2,115,023 


23,039 


2,468 


289,000 


7,167 


3,164 


8,350,000 


58,016 


5,156 


1,841,581 


81,366 


5,126 


167,179 


2,239 


95 


2,909,938 


39,483 


862 


752,707 


13,230 


1,707 


532,834 


16,517 


1,699 


3,561,337 


47.7i54 


8,413 


308,215 


4,199 


- 376 


916,775 


82,451 


1,483 


177,000 


3,691 


ICO 

/Do 


1,387,575 


18,904 


C. ,DOO 


4,000,000 


122,437 


3,928 


#^ 179,743 


15,918 


1.011 


^ llQ 000 


3,780 


73 


1,442,498 


16,711 


1,606 


800,000 


11,073 


1,395 


621 , 314 


13,760 


1 r425 


1,034,660 


12,693 


1,926 


71,669 


2,100 


31 


1,317,623 


19,601 


4,948 


not available 


2ld 


-0- 


*- 

not available 


3,223 


145 


not available 


1,945 - 


143 


not available 


606 


40 




1,651,168 


V 124,284 



ENROLLED IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 
AFTER ABE 
PROGRAM 
COMPLETION 



1,824 
20 
245 
8t8 
9;81t) 
749 
1,095 
178 
81 
8,273 
5,261 
59 
566 
767 
1,164 
4,175 
867 
1,344 
1.105 
488 
808 
1,246 
1,105 
614 
75 
499 
257 
608 
127 
76 
1,649 . 

989 
6,737 
4.556 
33 
874 
849 
575 
-0- 

289 
1.540 
^ 304 
574 
4,234 
553 
30 
1,356 
420 
297 
925 
86 
3,223 
-0- 

31 
37 
21 

74,486 



• National AdVisory Council on Adult Education-1977 Survey of State Support of Adult Education. Washington, D.C. 
•* U*S Office i?f Education/Division of Adult Education definition of ABE Progrann Completion: through 8th grade. This does not 
Include participants who have met their objectives and left program prior to completion. This data reflects only those partictpants 
who had the objectWe of reaching 8th grade level. 
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' ^ TABLE II 

ABE/SAE PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS DATA 

Fiscal Year 1976 
(As derived from state reports: USOE/DAE) 



STATE 



ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
' ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA * 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 
' GEORGIA 

HAWAII 
^lOAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS . 

><ENTUCKY 

LOUISrANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MOrTfANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY^ 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH" DAKOTA 
OHIO * 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA . , 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

PUERTO RICO 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

TRUST TERRITORIES * 
VIRGIN ISLANDS / 



PASSED 
GENERAL 
EDUCATION 
DEVELOPMENT 
TEST 



4.167 
^8 
97 

640 . 
4.931 • 

427 
1.375 
765 
225 
14.8^4 
Jfr:^40^ 
f 30 
' 1 . 285 
4.135 
1.783 
5.473 
3,017 
3 736 
1,237 
535 
M02 
1,673 
948 
642 
540 
i,099 
( 794 
1.322 
146 
575 
1,392 
4,435 
5,404 
13,782 
318 
2,056 
2,075 
1,605 
3,3^7 . 

•340 
3,087 
590 
1.425. 
507 
803 
240 
946 ' 
710 
4,439 
973 
603 
797 
0 

not applfcabie 
not^available 
notavailable 



GRADUATED 
FROM HIGH 

SCHOOL AFTER 
STARTING IN 

ABE PROGRAM 



ENROLLED IN* 
OTHER EDUCA- 
TION/TRAINING 



OBTAINED* 
JOBS 



GOT*** 
BCTTER JOS 



TOTALS 



116.945 







1 .487 


1^ 1.398 


1 
i 


"JA 7 


114 


31 


n - 


IDD ' ' 


205 


84 


A 




620 


129 




• 1 7 701 


in CIO 

1^, bio 


' 10.992 






416 


161 


188 




ceo 


301 


31 




n 

□ V 


178 


173 


1 ?fil 


lie; 


i.bOO 


2.267 


* ^ 6 dftfl 




4 . 957 


400 


? 71Q 


7 ()f%A 


1 ,413 


27 




977 


138 


30 




71 c; 
/ib 


^ 428 


240 




Q7 7 


448 


290 




/LI 


395 


657 




X .Uib 


857 




7m 


AO A 


518 


330 






908 


1.C178 


361 




Oil 1 

241 


155 




227 


90 




CK7 


501 


324 


f 


1 7nQ 
i . 5\jo 


679 


200 




'♦Ob 


375 


495 


7^ 


015 


328 


123 


c± 




329 


278 


27 




1 , 4y £ 


* 441 


25 




An'2 


200 


91 






149 


-0- 


He 


00 


48 


195 


1 R6 

1 JO 


1 CO 

ibo 


66 


305 


7 nQ7 


i , 501 


8^ 


64 


ID** 


?18 


409 


L 140 




1 Q£7 
1 ,ot3 J 


1.970 


1 , 976 


7 d71 


O Tic 


813 




1 o J 


bi 


35 


166 




1 CO*} 

1 , by*: 


840 


X7 




70C 

/yb 


533 


136 ' 


1 ns7 




182 


0 






1.626 


Ji9 


218 


. 263 


214 


'^810 


1,734 


1.303 


1.344 


31 


296 


208 


143 


91 


833 


567 


523' 


,756 


13.245 


1,304 


4,126 


208 


479 


463 


-0- 


21 


270 


106 


82 


555 


1.212 


563 


679 


26 


720 


422 


172' 


202 


34 


-0- 


-0- 


•0 


1.516 


643 


253 


2 


59 


244 


186 



1,013 
0 

not applicable 
not available 
not available 

25,678 



787 

not applicable 
2 

not available 
2 

95,171 



1 . 100 
not available 
not available 

3 

8 



61,621 



514 

not available 

11 " 
not available 
not available 



44,513 



Employee development, community college. 



•t.*^ I I ... ' j""io'' ctollege, business or technical rnstitute. correspondence nthnr F«»HMrni 

" nLT.^Z Z programs as a result of experienc^in program-U.S. Office of Education/Division o° AduTEduca^ 
-•rht^AH'.o^," " °J •"fr'r'crs-in-d in progrem U.S. Office of' Education/Division of Adult Education 

Education ^ ° '° " 1°*" " » result of experience in program U.S. Office of Educ^tfon/D vision of Adult 



TABLt III 
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ABE/SAE PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS DATA 

Fiscal Year 1976 
(As derived from state reports: USOE/DAE) 



STATE 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA c " 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO ' I 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA . 

HAWAK 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA \ 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND , 

MASSACHUSEaTS^ 

MICHtGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MQNTANA 

NEBRASKA 

ne;vada 

NE:W HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTtI CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VEH^MONT ' ' 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

PUERTO RICO 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

TRUST TERRITORIES 

GUAM 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 
TOTALS 



REMOVED FROM 
WELFARE* 



REGISTERED TO 
VOTE FOR 
FIRST TIME 



RECEIVED U.S. 
CITIZENSHIP 



RECEIVED 
DRIVER'S 
LICENSE 



RECEIVED 
TRAINING IN 
COMPLETING 
INCOME TAX 
FORMS 



679 


1,010 


40 


.578 


2.181 


60 


41 


2 


20 


137 


28 


17 


11 


45 


36 


374 


207 


11 


190 


121 


4,340 


4.828 


3,236 


16,308 


18,748 


94 


113 




169 


377 


217 


235 


2or 


374 * 


976 




61 


46 


71 


470 


74 


210 


75 


. 82 


357 


1.315 


5,673 


2,667 


3,412 


4.986 


955 


1,077 


94 


342 


3,379 


ICX) 


116 


318 


194 


129 


2 


4 ^ 




5 M 


412 


237 


818 


f*4d0 

^ 58 


506 


3,042 


337 


158 


71 


546 


1/114 


407 


114 


393 


606 


80 


•24, 


18 


53 


228 


235 


328 


37 


450 


- 919 


135 


378 


18 


141 


1,544 


37 


69 


- 14 


66 


309 


45 


253 


107 


128 


7,454 


97 


182 


108 


151 


590 


148 


3.861 


143 


423 


4,353 


43 


44 


49 


248 


791 


57 


190 


1 


69 


1.825 ' 


116 


402 


92 


126 


5,141 


620 


271 


7 


133 


. 243 


121 ' 


92 


42 


92 


^0- 


-0- 


-0- 


0 


-0" 


175 


39 




30 


34 


527 


600 


556 


321 


698 . 


3,741 


126 


87 


62 


41 


519 


348 


941 


208 


424 


3,082 


-0- 


-0 


0 


363 


1,344^ 


10 » 


5 


7 


23 


52 


1,087 


771 


161 


553 


1,692 


196 


104 


58 


101 


1.435 


196 


406 


607 


292 


1.793 


1,980 


2.396 


947 


0 




25 


34 . 


18 


131 


598 


274^- 


875 


19 


672 


1.951 


92 


97 


7 


29 


209 


95 


478 


22 


174 


1,817 


1 ^UDc 




579 


1 .116 


1,534 


199 


134 


159 


950 


567 


41 


16 


13 


51 


1 C 


84 


141 ' 


102 


365 


1,914 


399 


146 


*95 


98 


360 


155 • 


182 


69 


0 


0- 


256 


48 


42 


255 


143 


59 


35 


25 


57 


158 


166 


2,309 


34 


604 


76 


available 


unknown 


not available 


unknown 


unknown 


-0 


10 


10 




0 


0- 


56 


21 . 


not available 


0 


~o 


^0 


3 


6 


0 


18,983 


29,686 


11,652 


31,273 


83.582 



• Removed from public assistance rolls-U.S'. Office of Education/Division of Adult Education. 
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(which included adult Ijasic, secondary, and i^cncral 
aduh education protrnims having application *to 
secondary credits) show tliat .6% of iha^ total 
cnroll|Ticn( were remove^, from the welfare rolls. 
The followmi? extrapolated data show the potential 
savihjtr.s to the^states and nation (usinir both U.S. 
OHice Education and Advisory C'ouocil enrollment 
counts) if removal from welfare rolls .;ilone is 
increased and counted: 



education programs was appioximately ^5,200, 
This Wiis a total of approximately $320,429,200' 
placed hack for 1976 into the economic system of 
tfiis country as a direct result of tiic adult basic and 
secondary adult education program. Add to this 
fitrure the 44,513 participants who obtained better 
jolxs as a direct result of involvement in the adult 
l)asic nnd'^.econdary adult prognrm and the pro- 
jected money earned Ijy the participants. 



TABLE W ^ 

Actual and Projected numbers of particifi^ts rerfioved from welfare rolls 
with percentages of enrollmern and pripcted savings-FY-1976 based on 
average cost per adult per year on public assistance of $1,852. 



NACAE-3,371,265 enrollment 



USOE-1,651,000 enrollment 



% of total enroll* 
m«nt removed 
rroRi welfare 



1% 

2% 
3% 
4% 
5% 



Number of 
participants. 



18,983 



33,713 
67/425 
101,138 
134,851 
168,563 



Projected savings 
to states 



% or total enroll- 
ment removed 
from welfare 



Actual Eryollments 
$35,156,516 1.1% 



Projected Enrollments 



$62,436,476 
$124,871,100 
$187,307,576 ■ 
$249,744,052. 
$312,178,676 



2% 
3% 
4% 
5% 



Number of 
participants 



18,983 



Projected savings 
to states 



33,020 
43,530 
66.040 
82:550 



$35,156,516 



$61,153,040 
. $80,617,560 
$122,198,080 
$152,982,600 



The Council's 1977 Survey of State Support of 
Adult Education found the averaE?c .co"st of 100 
hours of ihstruction to he $125. Using this figure, 
the avcrairc cost of 100 hours of instruction for the* 
18,983 participants removed from the wclfafc rolls 
in Fiscal Year 1976 was $2,372,875. Doubling the 
number of contact hours to 200 would only 
increase^ tiic average co^^ft of instrijction to S4,745,- 
750, as compared to : the $35,156,516 saved f)y 
removing these program participants from the 
pul>lic assistance rolls. In this ease, immediate 
benefit to the naiion of an investment of from 
S2 million to S5 million was cieaHy over ' $35 
million. * 

The U.S. Onice of Education, Division of 
Adult Education .state report data indicaled^i^hat in 
Fiscal Year 1976, a totarof 61,621 persons bbtained 
jobs as a result of pirtieipation' in adult basic or 
secondary adult program. The National Council of 
State Directors of Adult Education Survey indi> 
'cated that the average yearly minimum income 
earned by persons who ol^^ii'^cd jobs as a result of 
parlicipAlion in adult basic and secondary adult 

3b' 



)fSi 



S9, 258, 704,"' and the effectiveness of Wic prograrp 
suddenly takes orua difTererit dimension. 

According to the Councir.s 1 977 Survey of 
"State Support of Aduft Education, the Federal 
goverpmcnt's appropriation for adult i^asic and 
secondary education in Fiscal Year 1976 was 
approximately $71 million while the states con- 
tributed SI22 million and local agencies contributed 
approximately $67 miljion for a total of ap>pr'oxi« 
mately $260 million. At the same time, the Council 
of State Directors' Economic Impact Survey 



15 Projected income earned by adults wlio became cm- 
ployed (number of adults receiving jobs as ^ direct or in- 
direct result of attending adult education classes times 
minimum hourly ratCTS2.5Q at time of survey-t'imes 40 
hours X r)2 weeks), Economic Impact Survey^ National Council 
of State Directors, National Association for Public Goritin- 
uing & Adult Education, Washingt^, D.G., I9?t). 

Number of'adults receiving promotion times S 10 
houc-ipinimum figure-ttimes 40 hours x 52 weeks, Economic 
* Impact Survey, National Council of State Directors, National 
Association for . Public Continuing^ Adult Education, 
Washington, D C. 1976. 
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TABLE V 



Number of participants removed from welfare rplls and savings to tountry, 
number of participants obtaining new Jobs or getting better jobs and 
^ overall projected increased income. 



Total Number 
R«mov«ct From 
W*lf«r« Rolls 



Dollar* Savi^ 



18 ,983 



$35,156,516 



Numbar Obtalnifig 
Naw Jobs 



61,621 



Projactad 
IncraaiaH Incoma 



$320,429,200; 



Number Gatting 
Baltar iobi 



Projactad 
Incraasad Incoina ^ 



44,513 



indicates savings to the country of approxinnately 
$35 million for persons rcniovcc;j fronn public 
assista-ncc as a result of their taking part in adtilt 
basic and secondary programs. The savings to the 
nation of additional investments at local, state, as 
well as Federal Jcvcls in adult basic and secondary 
adult education becomes obvious. 

; T-^: Other 1976 USC)E, Division of Adult Educa- 
tion data show equally successful potential: 1 1,652 
persons received U.S. citizenship with all of the 
rights and obligations which . citizenship entails. 
31,273 perjsons received driver's licenses, meaning 
that in 1976 at least some -part of that number were 
^ablc to obtain their licenses, to purchase gasoline 
(paying all otthe taxas involved)j'and in.gcneral to 
become more oiriployable. Mahy,^- .undoubtedly, 
purchased automobiles. 29^686 pa^cipants r<*gr 
istercd to vote for the first time as a result of the . 
program, thus fulfilling the purpose of thc*Adult 1 

-"•"Education Act: "It is the purpose of this title to 
• expand educational opportunity . . . that will 
enable all adults . . , to become more employable, 
productive, and responsible citizens." 

One need only look to the continued expansion 
of the ad^lt basic and secondary adult education • 
program to glimpse the potential economic impact 
which the program contains: with twice as^ many 
citizens off welfare rolls,^ the savings would amount 
, to more than S70 million— almost the amount of 
the total Federal appropriation for 1976. With 
twice as many pers6ns obtaining new jobs as in 
1976, the projected increased income earned for 
120,bbO adults would amount to over one-half 
billion do^lars! DcJuble the number of persons 
enrolled in other education and/or training pro- . 
grams after completing adult secondary education 
and both the individual and our society arc aided 
in innu,merablc ways, ^ . . " " 

But one cannot view the adult basic and - 
. secondary ad ulV education pi^ogram, in this country 
tpday o^nly in terms of economic impact. One must ^ 




$9,258,704 



al.sp examinfe tho^ program in terms of- human 
involvement, artcJ the impact of this human 
involverhent on clur society-r^today and tomorrow. 

The ad u 1 )r mVi ^ an c^ ^co n d a r y adult education 
program's effectiveness is evident by the breadth <^ 
its spread across'the country. Clearer focus is gained 
by viewing the following U.S. Office of Education/ 
Division of Adult Education state report data: 
740,000 males took part in the program in 1976 
and 910,500 feniales; of these adults, 17,277 vycre 
American Indian, 394,1.4.0 were black, 137,182 
were Asian American, 360,223 were Spanish-sur- 
^namedj and 751,981 fell into the category "Other 
individuals* not . . . previously included." 

In . 1976, the program wds serving the popular 
tion for which it was intended is evident by the 
fac< that 580,7 IB of the enrollees were unemployed, 
and Jr39,250 were on public assistance. When one 
considers t.hat 118,061 completed the 8th grade 
level as a result of participation in the program in 
1976^ and 70,405 went on to enroll in high school 
programs after completion of the adult basic 
education program, and the impact, of these 
numbers upon individual human lives, the lives pf 
families and communifles, then the ripplp effect of 
the adult basic and secondary education program 
becomes evident. 

Adult basic and secondary adult education is. 
the yojungest and,, as has been stated earlier^ the 
fastest growing of the four majbr American 
education publics. Although adult education has 
occured sporadically throughout the nation's history 
as needs have arisen, it was not until the passage of 
the Adult Education Act in 1966 that America 
recognized nationally a responsibility to those 
millions of adults who do not have the skills and 
competencies to surviv^4n today's society, much 
less tomorrow's. Through the growing Federal- 
state-local partnership supporting adult' basic ajnd 
secondary adult education which has evolved* 
since 1'966, - millions of United States citizens are 
moving back into the mainstream oF American life. 
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clping themselves, tlieir children and most 
ceruiinly the hatioUcil economy. The adult basic 
and secondary aduU education proG^ram . in this 
country today, in all its myriad complex com- 



ponents, is cfTeQ^ive. Its continued growth and 
efTcctiveness will depend' upon the undtrstanding 

ff the total population that this nation's very 
irvival may well be dependent upon it. 




• Planning-^DIvision off Adult Education-Internal and £h" 
External ■ 

• Divisioh of Adult Education Organizational Structure^ 
Stafffing and Relationships 

• Controlllng-IVIERC Reviews- and Coordination 

• Evaluation-Division of Adult Education-Internal and 
. External 

• Disseminatio^^Di vision of Adult 'Education-Internal and 
External - ^ 




Overview 



Planning 



The Council focused its review of the admin- 
istration cind <)ri;anization.-*<^cctivent^ss of the 
Division of Adult Education in relation lafivc basic 
maifau;cmcnt functions: planning:, organizing, con- 
trolling, evaluating, and disseminating. 

The review process attempted to address these 
questions: how does the Division of Adult Educa- , 
tion obtain information and process it validly? 
What mcchanism,s exist for translating information, 
particularly about alterations in the environment, 
into cl«uiged operations? Are the internal opera- 
tions flcxilile enough to cope with chcinges? Are the 
roles, relationships and pcrce|3tions-by the Division 
of Adult Education of the field of adult education* 
winch^t serves-anfl I3y the field of x^ult basic and 
secondary adult education of the Division of Adult 
Education-rcalistic? And, can any inferences be 
drawn from \hc Division of Adult Education's 
degree of ad mi ni^si ration e fleet iven ess to program- 
effectiveness? • ' 

The data used in this section of the report 
have been. obtained from: the 1975 Coniptroller 
General's report, T/ie Adult Basic Education Program: 
Progress in Reducing Illiteracy and Improvements Needed; 
information supplied by Hhc Division of Adult * 
Education; U.S. Ofhce of Education Management 
, Manual; the Cpuncil's survey of State 306 and 309 
Evaluations;^' the U.S. Office of Education publi- 
c?i\\ov\\ Facts About the Bureau of Occupational and 
Adult Education^ 1976; A Study oj Program Specialist 
Competencies in the U.S. Office of Education^ February, 
1978; "Ties that Bind/' HEW National Manage- 
ment Planning Study-l976-U.S. Department of 
HEW, Region X, Seattle, Washington. 

■ : . — ■ — m ■ 

^ " Sections 306 (State PlaAs) and 309 (Special Expcri- 
mcnfeil and Demonstration Projects) of the Adult Education 
Act. 



Planning -^^as reviewed both i'^ t^^"^^ ^f the 
Division of Adulf Education oper^tion^^^^^^ivi^j^j; 
and state planning relative \o ' ^^^^^ re- 
quirements. 

Planning, the foundation of ^nV ^^^iza- 
tional system, was addressed in tht 19'^ .^^n^ral 
Accounting Oflice report on the ^dul^ ^^^^^^tion 
prqgram. This report recommended the 
Secretary of Health, Education* ^^ ^^'fare 
require the U.S. Office of Education ^'^^^bjij^h 
clear, measurable objectives 

indicating ^^at: 
adult education program is intended to ^^^^^Plish 
in terms of output or impact ^ind ^^^^d\c 
milestones to mcasurie the prograi^'-^ ^ ^^/^^^tiess 
in accomplishing these objectives as by^ 
HEVV's Operational Planning Syst^eiT^ 

; ■ ^ ■ 

Divis^n of Adult Education . 



The Division of' Adult Educatior^ to 
commended on its respon.sc w t^^-^| ^^^ral 
Accounting Office reconimendaiioJi^ ^ |^^??ard 
to its own internal activities, lias 
taken place, objectives set and ni^asti^'^ ^ Mile- 
stones established. The Operational ^^ning 
System- of the Division of Adu}t Educati^^ ^PP^ars 
to ^e flexible enough to allow fur ne^^^^'s • or 
objectives to be set and old ones climij^^ . ^hey 
are reached or becvme inoperable. The ^ ^^jor 
flaws in this system are the minimal inv^ ^^^t of 
staff in setting priorities for the ^V^^^^ ^^hich 
causes the system at limes not to IS 
actually happening in the Division) fact 
that Bureau level priorities are occa5ion3 
on the Division 'which are not really ^ ^^l to 
Division priorities and operation!' 0-^' ^ ^^ca- 
tional education). 



„<• rrt-<»iii|, ^>oii «'(iVK ;iii()'> rt spoiidccl to 

'liicrtivt's .''''»Uaii<"' '"'"''""|hi( <>r pro^.n.n, i,ni)act 
• Wliterro;"'^' al.^<> CUin al Accou.i.h.t,' 

iuon- ''"'•km.'I''""" '^''ic'h «i,.,ui(i,.cr th,- ncccl 
(''^,uiir^ ,J^'''^ilir il"i^l^;'"Hs f(„- state otlucation.-.l 

" oV>lsl>V '^^niliO-'"^' ""ipiits, ;incl n^'asuriiit? 

tin. 'lV ,''^">lis'''""^ " ■"■^ <>r rc-irulations i„ April,- 
^ rill iT •^fi,"''*"'""'" '"^'fl^ircd that Slates set 
'■''.|r.riti<>s ,'''""«'-^»ni plans specific 

f'Ncction.J'' objt<"^'^;V'*^ iuiniiinK the purposes 



"iiliriK the purposes 
I^t^Tioiistriition and Tcaciier 
'Vluit Education Act. 



^^<iicil '•'■''^ y^'^'iewcd tile evaluation 



a't-riii ai^ ] ^"icU ' ••lwcu mc evaluation 

tcs to tl/ ,^^.t?rf "'f^ tivcs submitted by tlu 



,.iir 



' vo cstak,.* ''CSC "■/".•"^"^•''ti- that 
'';;icctivcs '''Vd f"-'"^'";^ and set 

"J .l.....M.n. *^V the- for Section 



97i\ }\ isio" of Adult Ecluc;ition for Fiscal 
_.sta(u-^?'^-s<" '^'^/''.'■"'^''^•''te that many states 

■ t measurable 
A I977.s,ir-vc^ 

' jluationJ llH' <^'""'"^" '<>r Section 306 and 309 
^"'n of sP(_v n()t' '•"^^■^■^'^■r, provide any indica- 
"''-aiid I, ''^ pri'""'''^" measurable objcctives 
than l""'' to detcrmnie program impact-by 

rn»: type J '"'^Rulft'""'* '■'^quirc that states submit 
'''' Adult ''Vf''^ ^^^'^ year. The Division 
lavC^in^'^^tio.V'-rver, c 

.1 ''"y type , 



• ' ^^-..i lovel^'l5^arit'S''-'^"';'''^-and wc> 
I lo^' ; jt .' nivision of AH..it 



Cannot imj^cmcnt 
iiluation ^^'^^ of "Manat^ment 

•^V"- Xhe (^^Vicvv for Quality" as is now possitMe 
ut^Ju^ ^^^^iuioni*! Education Amendments of 

of Edacatian 

... weaknesses at the 

'^I'fictc-cl k ^■'vc- ,pi^^-^'"" Adult Educ Jrtion 
'''^'n Rcvicv "^^rrtiit 'aw to Management Evalu, 
st<ite. '"f <^;„nripha.icc (MeRC) reviews, i 
'•"^^^inc m^"*"^ ^o'^'^<^^^'■'^t\y state planA have 
^ n«s compl'a"'^'^ llian planning Wu- 

"'''v be a«»^""'''>leffl'' '■^R<-"-d to state planning 
'"Adult Eh ^^'^tcd '^V '•^^"."^aljility oC the lesion 
provide J^'^'^noC ''^to states unless invited 

cral d^i'""''l^i«c^ 9" '''^ other hand, states, in 
^"Wcati'on . ''^t pci-cc'v^. the Division of Adult 
or .cot^' «^Urrell^y ''^''i^g the understanding 
Mertis. ^^^'^ncics to deal with localT'state' 

bcp^rtmcnt of H"ealth, Education, 




P'" The 19,^ 



ari^^ St^dy u^E^^ ' Management Plan 

^'^PIEW fo. ^'ics T^^^^ found in rcviewin, 

46 '^UJ^ grant P^^Srams which fund 



reviewing 
state 



aiul/or loc al ,u;(>vci iinicius and M of tlu* larirrst I IKW 
pr<)j(x( .i;raiU |>rojsMams lor wliit li such t;ov(*riunrHis 
rHay apply tliat I IKW requirements for maiuiirc- 
inent planiiin.L? were iiironsistcni and \liai siaie 
'*p'ans*' were primarily c()nil)linnc:e doeinnents. 
Most siKuificantly this study found that the 
compliance requirements embodied in the statuU's 
and regulations administered hy HEW not (July 
failed to generate management planniwc^, but in 
fact were workini^ against state and local manai^e- 
nient plaruiin^. The study went on to raise a 
diHicult question: // compliance requtrements ivere 
^igf^ificantly reduced ami other favored options pursued^ 
wont d management ptamnng occur? 

In response to this question the study found a 
stront? concern tliat planning energy and resources 
were bcinir drained away in multiple compliance 
exercises. The study did find that a broad Federal* 
requirement was necessary and desirable: that 
without such a. requirement the mounting public 
pressure for more services would force managers to 
seriously eurtail plannini; ;nid that some guidance 
was hcTessary for state and local governments to 
clearly understand what is expected of them and to 
assjhft those who had not yet begun this kind of 
work.*'* 

A Janu^^ry, 1978, 'study conducted by Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell and Company for HEW, 
A ^tudy of Adult Learning Opporf unities found, with 
regard to planning, 

.... the minimal use of rational planning 
; . processes . in detisions concerning ' 
• , programs. Most organizations oflTcring 
adult education programs are not guided • 
by formal a.sse.ssments of institutionaT 
capabilities and of learning needs *that 
may be present in the community* In- 
^ stead, most institutions rely on the 
personal judgments of individual staff 
personii and information conversations . 
among staff as the basis for program' « 
decisions.*^ " ' . 

Whether legislative ar regulatory changes' 
would alone improve state planning or change the 
role of the Division of Adult Education in regard 
to the state planning process from one of monitoring 
to support is a critical question which must be 
addressed in more depth. 

^*>:yies that Bind," HEW National \f ana gement Planning 
Study,^\J<^^ Eiepartmcnt of HEW, I97G). 

" Peat * Marwick, Mitchell & Co.y A Study of the Supply 
of Adult Learning Opportunities^ (January 1978), page i v. 
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Organizing 



'l'li(*^)tt»aiii/.;jti()n of any manat^cnKMit systrtn 
tAriH'rally ()irtat<('S llu; system's ability to meet its 
statrd i^tials and ohjct'tivos, and allows for whatever 
dcen r of oreanizatioi^al lif^iltli tlir ori^anizatiOiris 

' ahfc t6 rracli. 

The CloiiiKirs review (jf ori^aiiizint? as it 
relates to ihanai^emeiu focused dn organizational 
structure, staflint? and relationships. The review of 
program elFeetiveness was rep(irtcd in the prcccdinR 

•section of this report. Fiscal operations of the 
Division were not reviewed. V 
riie Division of'Adult Education/U.S. Office 
of Education, is tiivided into two branches: the 
Proi;ram Services Branch which provides services 
to that part of the field cif adult education known 
as aduU basic and secondary adult education; the 
Prt^^ram Development Branch which provides in- 
tcrnal support for the Adult Basic Education/ 
Secondary Adult Education program and the 
Di^isicjo by i^atheriiu; data on state programs, 
\\Titini^ rei^ulations, policy statements, etc.-" Other 
than the lateral reassignment of his staff, the 
Director of the Division may not make divisional 
changes without the approval of HEW manage- 
ment. He mav no't make changes within tiis 
branches wiihoiu the approval of U.S. Oflice of 
Education management. F fe rnay not hire personnel 
from outside the Fedtral government. In essence, 
the Civil Service personnel .system prohibits > the 
Division of Adult Education from selectinc: nftahy 
quiilificd ^persons to serve the needs of the 
organization. 

Tliis personnel system was unable to respond 
to a BrancluChief vacancy in the, Division for 13 
months—a position (jnly recently filled. The second 
Branch Chief has been on sick leave since June^ 
1977, and until he returns, or retires, that position 
cannot be filled. The personnel system itself is 

. unable to respond to the needs of the organizations 
it v^a."5i'establisJ[Vcd to serve. In terms of meeting the 
needs of states and'^local proprartis served undqr the 
Adult Education Act, 'thert; has been no* one in 
the Division of Adult Education since 1973 with 
any actual field experience— thus, the Division is 



also unable to responsif^ly select those individuals 
niost (|ualified to seive the program due to the 
(livil Service system. Viewing the I^ivisioii of Adult 
Education in reladon to ih< Civil Service system, 
it is obvious that tfies(! two ^stems are working at 
cross-purposes, or, that' the C'ivil Service personnel* 
system prevents the Division of Adult Education 
from stafling and organizing itself in ways which 
would lead to the highest level of organizational 
health — and would best serve both the U.S. OHice 
of Education and the field of adult education. 

The December, 1977, Final Report of the 
PresiclenC's Reorganization Project notpd some of 
the problems of the Civil Service personnel system: 

The Frdoral personnel system has grown so 
complicated that neither managers nor cmfkloyees 
understand it. Both have been forced to rely on 
highly trained personnel technicians to interpret it ! 
for them. As a result, jxTsonnel managemei^t has 
frequently become divorced from the day-to-day 
supervisor-employee relationship, This separatiori^'- 
hurts employees and managers alike. The system's 
rigid, impersonal procedures make it almost as 
ditlicult to adequately reward the outstanding 
employee as it is to remove the incompetent 
employee. Excessive delays in filling positions 
frustrate both the employees applying for these jobs 
and the managers trying to fill them. Most 
importantly, when incompetent and unmotivated 
employees are allowed to stay on the rolls, it is the 
dedicated and competent employees who must 
carry more than their share of the load in order to 
maiiH^m service to the public.'* 

It miJSt also be noted that the lariTer system, 
the Department of Health, Education, and^VVelfare 
of which the U.S. Olhcc of Education is a part, 
may at times take action which is at cross-purposes 
with the Division of Adult Education ancUthe field 
of adult education. For example, tne rcceiit 
Department level decision to recentnaiize the 
Regional "tl.S. Office o£ Educatioh offirfN has 
pulled ten positions back from the ten regions into 
the Division's Program Services Branchy removing' 
the states' close access to the Division's Regional 
Program Officers. These questions need to be 
asked:- what irnpact will this action;have in ternis 
of accessibility of the states to the Division and 
what is the cost benefit 'of this organiif^tional 
change? 



\ \ Facii About thd Bureau of Occupational and Adult Educa* 

/wrt, (DHEW/USObI 1976), 



*> The President's Reorgainization Project, Personnel 
Management Project, Volume Ir Final Staff Report, (De- 
cember IS77), page vi. ; . 
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Controlling 

riio (oiitrol funrtioii ol' iiuiua^cMmMU is ^ilway.s 
coiucriuHl wich chirr ariMs: eimr toiuiol, cost 
conerol aiul quality conlri)!. Wieli rosprct to llir 
Oivision of Adult Kducaeion, thrsr areas nuise l>r 
coiKorru'd with iiUrrnal control (that is, lime, cost 
and quality control as it relates to the internal 
operation of tlie Division), atul external control 
(the monitorini^ and compliance of state plans hy 
the Division of Adult Education). 

Because of the nature of the Divrsion of Adult 
Education tlijit it is a slihsystem of a cotnplcx 
Federal t)ureaucracy certain cohtrollini? functions 
arc established l)y the Department of Hcalili, 
Education, and Welfare and/or the OHicc ,of 
Education. C'ost c<^ntrol, or budi^ctin^ systems are 
established hy the lar^^er systems. Time control is 
handled to some decree internally by the Division 
of Adult Education through its Opefational ■ 
Planning System, which sets n^ilestoncs for specific 
tasks to be accomplished. However, in order for the 
manager of any organization to establish effective 
control over his or her organization, tfiree activities 
must lake place: I) suit;i.f)le standards must he 
estabUshed to use as control guidelines: 2) actual 
results of operation must be measured and com- 
pared against the standards; 3) liie results must l)e 
e -aluatcd and appropriate action taken to correct 
deficiencies. 

As (ar as internal control is concerned, these 
three activities do take place throuji^h the (>pera- . 
tional Plannini; System (OPS) to some extent. An 
annual performance appraisal is also used to 
evaluate staff performance. The performance 
standar^ds which are set within the OPS allow 
em^J(jyees to know whether a job is compfeted cin 
time and satisfactorily — biit tl^in system does nut 
allow rrianai^ers to identify cause if a task is ntit 
satisfactorily completed. It is questionable also if, 
within the existing Clivil Service personnel system, 
it is possible to take any type of action to correct 
deficiencies in staflT performance when they tjccut: 
and arc identified. In addition, the Council found 
no evidence of a systematic staff directed develop- 
ment plan which would upj^rade staff capabilities. 
*A recent survey by Parker of Prot^ram Specialist 
Competencies in the y.S, OHice of Education 
identified 152 competency items with 81 (53%) 
rated by the study sample as very necessary to thq 
performance of Education Program#Spccialists. At 
the $amc time the sample rated itself as dnder- , 



competent for 121 (H0%) of the competency itcMns. 
'J he study also found tliat h7% of the sample had 
not been involved in stalf development proirrams 
witliin the past year. In this respeer, the Division of 
Adult Education cannot really be said to have the 
adaptability to solve c|uality control proljlems as 
f they relate to its internal (operations. 

With rci^ard to the controllini^ function as it 
related to Division of Adult Education external 
operations, (his function, as has l^een mentioned 
earlier, is primarily evidenced through the con- 
ducting of Manatieraent Evaluation Reviews* for 
Compliance. The General AccouiUint? Ollice Re- 
^ port, previously cited, reccjmrnended that the% 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
siiould require the L/.S. Oilic^^jf Education to, 
in turn, require that state education agencies 
establish and*measure output or impact objectives 
in order to measure program elfectiveness. The 
Department of Health, Educaticjn, and Welfare 
agreed, stating in its response: ''Through monitor- 
hit? and providing technical assistance (to the 
states), the OHice of Education will assess and help 
effectuate prot^raqi accomplishments.'* 

The Federal ret^ulations relatint? to state adult 
, education programs require, detailed financifil and 
performance reports as specified undtV the General 
Education- Provisions Act and Retrulations. The"* 
Division of Adult Education has established a 
system for tracking st^ite grant audit reports and 
has set up a schedule for Management Evaluation 
Reviews for Compliance Un-sitc visits. The results 
of the.se compliance reviews to date indicate that 
the states are most frequently out of compliance in 
the three categories cjf "coordination,'' *'fiscal,V and 
**state advisory councils.'' 

After a Management Evalu^ition Review for 
Compliance is cympleted, the Division of Adult 
Educatioh/makes recommendations to the indi- 
vidual states for taking action which will bring 
them into compliance. UntiHhe recentralization of 
the regional offices of the U.S. OHice of Education; 
regional ottice staff were responsible for monitoring 
state actions and reporting to Washington, D C./ 
Dlvi.sion of Adult Education within a given period 
of time the st^|us of states' compliance or non- 
compliance. 

It is not evident to the T^ouncil from <any 
available data that such compliance review activi- 
ties have had any significant impact on program 
improvement aqd/of j^tudcnt achivcment. Compli- 
ance reviews may be necessary as the law? and 
regulations are now written, but the cost effective^ 




^ |)a)i;ratii rffcTtivt^^i^s^.Tiausl hr (lUrslioniHl. riicrc 
may. lu: brtfi^ wrf^-Sj^for jiu; 'Division o{ Adult 
F4.luc*;al()ir^l<; , WDf^ Willi iUv sialcs ways which 
mii^ht hnvc ' more 'ilirvit, impm i on |)roiJ;ram 
x^frcj^livnirs:*. ti is nol^r^idrnl Omm ihc Division of 

*A(liilf Rduralion*s npjkmt<>ci.ni^ and icchnical assisl- 
anccto <ilau\s'hj^iifc)ihrr than fori'in^'comijhancc,. 

' helped ' **cffeciualc program accompjishmcnts," 
wiih one possible cxct^ption. That exception may 
be in thf^ area of coordination with other agencies 
and progranf^s, ' • , 

F^lyiiJence of such eoordinali«)n is required by 
^ sta4ri(under Section 30(nf)r the Adu^t Kflucation 
Act. 'a review of the ^Haifcigemeni Evaluation 
Review for ('omptiiuice eporls submitted to the 
('ou^ncil fjy the Divisiin of Adult Educa^ioji 
indicates the majority ofVstatcs were in at least a 
qucsti()n<i{>{e Aomplianp<r status vyitb regard to 
coord^ination witbx^ier prot^rams- - fjarticularly 
with other biliri^unl programs. Division of Adult 

-Elducation r<•l^:omT|lendi^tions to alleviate these 
problems appeared to be sound, .altho'jt^h no^ 
evidexice is avaiial>le to determine citJicr the recoili^- 

^ mcndations* value or the states' implementation. 

The January, 1978, Sturly nf the Su/»/)/y of Adult ^ 

" Lefirninq Oftfmr t u n ifie\ , the I )e p a r t m en t of H ea 1 1 h , 
Education, and Welfare foiand, with rcgard^to the 
problems surrounding coordination, thaj||^ 

Public a^rncirs (including? wrlfarc departments, 
ptil^lic libraries, and manpower development 
agrncies, bwt excluding the public educational 
system) arc distinguished by their lack of well 
" 'coordinatjpd adult^education pro|i;rama. This lack 
may be duc .in pfei:t to the cducatioK functions 
bring subordinati^d to the primary jcrvipc functions 
of the agencies - decisions about adult education 
programs are often haphazardly made and pro- 
. gratn coordinators ofterv have little power in the 
agency."* 

A March, 1978, HEW National Coordination 
Study, 7 /if Cure- All I hat Somf times IVorks^ sum- 
miarizcd its findings as follows: 

1. Mu9.h coordination's already occurring par- 
• ticularly at ihc local service provider kn/el, and 

especially in the form of referral oi clients 
^ between agencies. 

2, Coordination is not always recognised as such. 
Providers and administrators tend to connect 
it heavily wieh "meetings/' for which they'd 



Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., A Study of the Supply 
of Adult Lforning Opportunities, (January 1970). 



prefer to substitute more shared information 
and shared funding. i • .. . 

3. The primary purpose of coordinaii^^n, hoth 
current and desired, 'is in service delivery: 
expanding/improving services and the efli- 
ciency with which sc'Vviecs are delivered. 

4. There' is a detectable feeling of isolation from 
UFAV on the part of local service f)roviders, 
and some interest in strong<^r Federal-local 
information sliaring. Some local prt)viders 
don't even know when some of their fimding 
comes from HEW. Many view the state as a 
'^middleman," not always favorably. 

5. Tins has a factual basis. Tlirce-fourths . of 
HEW funds arc direct transfer paymetus to 
individuals. Of the remainder, half goes to* 
states as formula grants. Another 9% goes 

« exclusively to private^ nonprofit providers and 
researchers. Slates, local governments, and 
private agencies compete for the remaining 
41% of nontransferable funds (i.e.^ remaining 
10% of ifll HEW funds). 

6. In two-thirds of the programs studied, the 
statutes mandate coordination. Of the remain- 
ing one-third, roughly half requires coordina- 
tion by regulation, while the other half (or 
l/6th of the total) does notlrequir6 coordina- 
tions at all, 

7. In tho.se programs which require ct^ordination 
/by both statute and' i^*gulation, two*thirds do 

' not" .specify which organizations "iand wliich 
fimctions are to be coordinated. Purposes for 
coordination and activities to be coordinated 
are virtually never specified in either statutes 
or regulations for any program. 

8. Few study participants* were aware of any 
monitoring of coordination at any level. Few 
could identify any coordination incentives 
from higher levels of government. 

9. There is strong-though not universal-desire 
for improved cj^ordi nation. Most of this is for 
local-local coordination, mostly for purposes of 
service delivery, and mostly in the form of 

I shared information and funding. 

10. This study sought, but found virtually no 
^ . relationship between Federal mandates for 

coordination and actual instances of co- 
ordination. 

11. On the other hand, the study turned up little 
evidence that current Federal coordination 
mandates per se work a hardship or have a 
negative effect on grantees. 

12. Many Federal requirements (other than co- 
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ordiuiMinii riiaiidaUs) nrr heavily iinpli(:aio<l 
in llir piTcoivcd harrin s (o cuordiiialion. I'lirst' 
iiii lucio, raiei^orical fundiiiK, conlliciinK and 
rcslrirtivr eligibility Viiles, mismatched pro- 
gram cycles, mismarched repurtinij/monitoring ^ 
requirements, and mismatched administrative t-i -i 
procedures. Participants' perception of inter* 1^ VCTlLlCltinQ^ 
program coordination at the Federal level was 
relatively low. • - ^ " 

13. Participants cite three types of barriers to 
improved coordination: 

(a) •Murf (categorical, special interest pro- 
tection) 

(by policy (especially eligibility restrictions) 
(c) organization {especially lack of stafl' and 
resources). 



• Organizations have tfie internal re- 
sources whieli idlow lor or sujjport 
eoordiiiation'^'* 



14. Barriers arc* heavily related to the i.ssuc of 
goal definition. DrfTercnt interests yield ilifTcr- 
ent goals. Goals differ because of catcgc-rical 
vs. gcjieralist interests and because thVrc arc 
essentially four jurisdictional interests invoked: 
Federal, State, loc^il government, and private 
service providers. Result: one person's co- 
ordinati6n is another's taboo. 

15. Study dat?a show inconsistent opinions as.tp 
whether* the Federal government should be 
more directive or less directive with regard to 
coordination.-^ 

In surveying the startes concerning the prob- 
lems of adult education program coordination with 
other agcnclcs,^c consensus determined by the 
Council has been that evidence of coordination at the 
state level can be legislated. Actual coordination 
cannot be legislated but will occur — primarily at 
the local level — where the elements required for 
coordination exist. These elements are: ^ 

• Organizational boundaries are open 

• Organizational boundaries cross 

• Organizational boundaries can be 
expanded ^ 

• Memberships ^erlap 

• Organizations have ability to relate to 
some similar environmental factors 

' • Organizations have mutual, similar or 
complimentary goals 

• Opportunity to cooperate cxists-both 
extcrnglly and internally 



The purpose of evaluation is to determine 
whether to impnive, maintain, or terminate an 
organiz.ition, system or sub.system. It is the process 
of (fi) agreeing upon standards, (b) determining 
whether discrepancies exist between established 
standards and actual operation,'and (c) using that 
inform;;iion to identify strengths and weaknesses of 
organizational or system operation. The Council 
rc-viewcd the Division of Adult Education's internal 
and external evaluation activities in these terms. 

The Division's' internal evaluation system is 
primarily directed by the objectives established as 
part of - Its C;)perational Planning Sy.stem. This 
planning system iscFosely monitored by the Division 
of Adult Education, maintaining an ongoing 
evaluation of those objectives and milestones whicJi 
'have been estalJlishcd. This system *ddes not, 
howcver,^allow the Division oT Adult Education to 
identify problem causes with regard to internal 
operations, but only the problems themselves. 

Regarding external evaluation, the General 
Accounting Office report recommended that the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
require the U,S. Oflice of Education to '"inventory 
and evaluate the full range of delivery systems and 
instructional approacfies for the program and to 
de^lj)p a system for identifying potential benefits 
of special projects . ." The Department of Health, 
Education, and Vyelfare concurred -with both these 
recommendations as follows: * 

The Office of Education will initially develop a set 
of criteria for idrntiiying quality drliycry systGrns 
and instructional approaches used in adult educa- 
tion programs across the nation. The delivery sys- 
tems which meet these criteria will be identified . . 
Under tf^ Clearinghouse on Adult Education^ as 
authorizen in the Education Amendments' of 
1974, the Office of Education will establish a 
system for identifying potential benefits. ^ . 

The 1975 Rules and Regulations published by 
the Division of Adult Education for State Adult 



/^"The Cure-All That Sometimes Works/' HEW 
National Coordination Study, (March, 1978). 



" "Ties that Bind," HEW National Management 
Planning Study, (U.S. Department of HEW, 1976). 



iului atiou I'rtJi^ninis sprcilicMlly .ulclrrss rviiluiilion: 

Wiv annual progian) plan filial! (t(*!ic*rilN* prcx-fdiircs 
wliirh vviil Uv iiicd for rondiicling an anmial 
rvaltialioii «»(' all iu tivilirii (S^-rlKins jirul 'UM> 

of tlic Art) whicti itliall Ix- rurricil out in the year 
for which UuKis arf* aouk^H- ^*hr pnM*(*<liirrii tihonlcl 
(Irsrrilw thr uprviHc- < rilrria which will ho unvti in 
^l^«iruinK (h(* ofFcc livrnr!i!i tifihr program or prn>(*<*t. 
Such annual rvahiAlitm Jthciiilc) hr rui^lurTcd rithrr 
hy iUr Stair aj<rncy or hy <>U*rr parlies. I'hr annual 
proKram plan xhonULM^Turth thr rvaluation in- 
AtrurncnlH to iH^vffpliril in the annual rvalualions 
rAjluclcci J^^thc Stair agency. A copy of any 
rrfxirW^frsurh fVMhiatiim!! shall Iw sent lo ihc 
I'.S, ( !onuni>fni(Jn(>r of Kduration. Rr^ullJi at ih<- 
rvaluaiion nnisl also hr rrllcTitHl, ait approprialr. in 
thr |M*rf()rnuinc(' report which mtml he suhmilird 
annually with the I'inanrial Status Rc[K)rt in 
act <»r<l«>ncr with Suhpart P of the (irnrral Indura- 
tion Provisions Kr^uhitions. 

In spiu* of tlir CinuTiil Accoiuuini» ( )flicc 
rccoriiincnchii ions iiiid the rccpiimncMils <)f the 
Rules iincl Rruiihitions, ;j 1977 ('oinicil suryry of 
*st;iic- iiuci 30!) project c'viiluiitions procliicrd few- 
rrsuhs, Mjiny stntcs set t^cnrnil critrriii for pn)i3;r;im 
('V;ilu;itioii ar)t! tMluTs iisrtl a case history iippro^ich 
which f)rocJncttl such clalii iis '^sluc^eAts liktrcl. the 
proi»riun a lot.*' BrCfiiisr the DivisJoft- «jf Adult 
F.clucii lion docs iiut have the authority to t^O into 
states for other than compliance reasons, uHiless 
iuvitetl, there is little it can do to enforce the 
ret^uliitioiis rei»ardiiij^ evaluation, or to provide tlie 
technical assistance which mit^ht enable sicVtes to 
devcl<»p more valid and mt*anini?ful evaluation, 
designs. 

In addition, criteria havT not yet becii 
developed by llie Division of Adult Educatiot3 for 
identifying qiiality delivery systems and instruc- 
tional apprtiachcs. viu)ce early 1977, the Clearing- 
?: .Mse on Adult Education has been operated by 
Informatics, Inc, of Rockville, Maryland. However, 
it has not been designed to function as an evaluator, 
identifyint; potential benefits, as intended by the 
l)c*p;irtment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Init rather it will serve only as an information 
collection and referral service. The conceptual 
modql prepared for the Division of Adult Education 
by Informatics, Inc. defines the tVo major tasks of 
the C-learint^house: | 

• To respond to queries ffom users by 
utilizing existing adult/ education, 
manpower^ and related education 
information resources. s „ 

• To develop and field tcsi a (iomprc* 
hensivc information systctn that will 



provide new access to information that 
will be u^e<l to coH.iplinieiit existing 
resources in providin^ resjionscs to 
user needs. 

Under existitig legislation, there is apparently 
little that the Division of Adult Education t an <lo to 
fill the critical information void which siuroinids 
proj^ram effectiveness at the stale and local leveft. 
It is unfortunate* that dccisicuis must be made al the 
national level alleclini^ the adult education f)ro- 
^ram with an inadecpiate base i)f information. To 
compound liie prol)lem, thV current IVesidential 
Inid^et contains no funds hii' either the Adult or 
('ommunity Education ( 'learill^llOllsc in spile of 
the Deparimcnl of Heallh, E(lucati«)n, and 
Welfare's coininiimetit to the implcmt^ilation of 
the Adult Education CUeariiigln)Use evidencetl in 
its response to the (Jcneral Acco!nnlini» Oflice 
report. 

With rcspeci lo the data which the Division of 
Adult Eclucaiion does collect fnmi the slates, the 
General Accounting Ollice report recommeiSded: • 

That the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare require the OHice of Educa- 
tion lo institute procedtires lo improve the 
accuracy and timelines Of proj?ran> 
statistics derived from local programs and 
summarized al the siato level. The Ottice 
of Education should also establish separate 
report inR on enrollments and completions 
for non-Ent^lish speaking enrollees. 

The jJ.S. Department of Health, Educallon, 
and Welfare concurred with these recommenda- 
tions and the Division of Adult Education ha.s, 
since 1975, expended a great deal of in the 

identification of data ^collection problems and 
possible .solutions to these problems. 

An early 1976 Division of Adult Educatio;; 
interoffice memorandum identified six problem 
areas in the reporting process as follows: 



In summary, reportin 
state in adult education 



(.1) 




at such a low 
ausc: 



(2) 



(3) 



U.S. OfTice of Ej>Qcation has not 
asserted sufhct^t aulhorily and 
leadership in this area; 
the process of preparing reports is not ^ 
.^en as an integral part of program 
management; . • 

there is nol a feed-in system of report 
data in prograrp planning, mannge- 
meni and administration: 
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(4) C(insr(|iirnily, iiiiiny suiirs do luic (rrl 
uiulur .<(inc rrn .iImhji not mMtiiin 
rrfxirlH in (in lirnr; ' 

(5) ihr Odirr ^if K<Iuciition frrqunuly 
rrviscH h% rcfxiriinn rrquirrmcniH <nicl 
Hivrn simts iiiiidrqiiiiK* timr in ^(Mr 
up lo incci thrsc rt-qiiirrmrnts; and 

(6) thr ( Xlicr ni Kduciiiion miik^s iruidp- 
quiiK' use of ihrjtc rc|HirlH.''^ 

I wo sUHliiH, on Data CoUrcUon Prohlrms 

in Adult Eduuition: Peofdr or Paper and, IIEW^ 
Naiumal ftrportinc/Afomionni; Sitnly 1*^77 wrrr uti- 
lized hy ihr Division <ind the following rfcom- 
mcndations were miulr by ilir Director of ihc 
. Division of Adult fuJuciiticni lo ihc OHicc of ihc 
Deputy Comnflssiuner, Burciiu of (Jccupacional 
and Adult Education^ 

(The Division of Adidl Kducation musi) 
design a reporting sysirm that has useful 
feedback dyia to die producer, thus 
makini^ ii importiUj^ and useful for an 
admtnistraior lo respond. 
In order to reduce the numlier of slates 
penalized, consideral)le effort should Iw 
dcvotcti to ( I ) informins^ states of expecta- 
tions for acciyacy and quality in reporting 
adult education data, (2) assistirn^ states 
in developini^ verification procedures for 
data collected, (3) providing traininj? for 
state and ref^iunal perhunnei on the proper 
p interpretation of reporiini^ form instruc- 
tions and data cells, and (4) demonstratins; 
to states the utility of data, as reported on 
"FederaT' forms, in planning and manai;- 
ini? adult education programs. Althouj^h 
states receive the penalty^ it is the educa- 
tionally disadvahtaf(cd adult who is hurt 
most by suspension or discontinuation of 
• funds. Therefore, every effbri shoufd l>c 
made to assist states to institute procedures 
which will ensure that the requirements of 
the Adult Education Act are met.=^* 

The Division of Adult Education has devel- 
oped new guidelines and reportini? forms which are 
currently Xmn^ used by the states for rcportinj^ 



.* DHEW/USOE Mcmorandufp, Education Program 
Specialist, FQSB, to Chief, FOSB, (February | 3, 1976)/ 

•« Memorandum- Paul Dclkrr to Charlea Buzzcl, June 
27, 1977. '^Summary of Cbm^flHils Regarding the Re- 
port on Data Collection Problem* in Adult Education,** 
(Operational Planning System 01/02/12). 



F\'-l!)7H data I hene forms apjiear lo he more 
extensive than previous data rollreiioii ellorls. 
Whether or not ihey will prochicr >iiunr valid and 
useful data for ihe stairs as well as the U.S. ( Xlire 
of VEdmation cannot yet \k determined. Heeause 
evaluation (M*iteria for identifyinK tpiality delivery 
.lystem.s \k\s not yet l>e(*n tleveloped hy the Division 
of Adult/Ktiucation, the report information fieint^ 
Rathered cannot he used to identify streniohs or 
weaknesses of operation to the maximum extent 
possible. 



Dissemination 

'^^i^lti^ dissemination funetion of management is 
a circular prtx-ess. Information necessary for the 
health (jf the environment in which the organiza- 
tion exists is disseminated from the ors^ani/ation to 
appropriate 'fiites in that environment: information 
necessary for the health of the organization is 
transmitted hack to the (>r^,'anizati<m from the 
environment. Within the tirpanization, information 
is transmitted back and forth Unvveen various levels 
or subsystems as required for ort^anizational health. 

Internal — Communications within an or^a^'ni- 
zation are frequently a function oPthe Executive 
Oflicer's mana^^ement style. This is certainly the 
case in the Division of Adult Education which is the 
only Division in the Bureau which does not have 
regularly scheduled Division staff meetintfs. Staff 
meetings are called when the'llircctor and/or his 
Branch Chiefs determine there is a need to .cpm- 
municate, share or disseminate information within 
the Division. This policy has evolved as a result of 
the Director's belief that meetings can become an 
expensive way to communicate if used to meet 
every type of communication need. Extensive use 
is made of written communications, although the 
Director does meet weekly with his Branch Chiefs. 
He then relys on the Branch Chiefs to hold 
appropriate Branch st^fT meetings. It is interesting 
to note that when staff meetings are held, they 
frequently deal more with problems of integrating 
.individual and organizational goals than with ,a 
content agenda. Communications— or information 
collection and dissemination within the Division of 
Adult Education docs not appear to be a major 
problem ar«a. 

Externa! — The 1 975. General Accoun ting 
Office report noted a void in informatibn dissemi- 
nation and macic the following recommendation: 



W'vUArv (shotild) rrijuin* llu* OMuc o| 
1 .(liK.^liuii t(i in\riit()i\ .mil r\^iltMli* tin* 
lull r.ini»<* or <lrliv 11 V NyNh rn>. .mil irkNlrii* • 
(ion.il (I. H'hrs foi llic pi i)t(i mtti .iiut 

(lisNriniii.itc irsiills iji nidcr lli.it \iA\v aiuI 
lot.)) f irni^i'itlii (ifhri.ils >\oul(i \u\\'c tlir . 
iiilor tn.ilitni nt*( < ss.itA (nr it)rtn l<» irictiuly 
(he svstt iii «ui(l .i|)|)ioj(-h inosi .ippnij)! i.Kr 
tinder a i;i\rn set r)l cii ( iniisiiii w rs. 

Wiv I )<*|)ai niirrit cdiiciii rrd w ilh this irrniii- 
r^rtul.ititni, st.iiiiit^ th.ii (Titi*ri.) for i(k*iiiiiyiii(< 
<]u.ilil\ (l(*liv(*iy systriMs and instructional .ip* 
pit)a< )i(*s would In* d<'v eloped, ihr itelivery sysirms 
and instriu lit^iial .iiyroat In s ^vvlii( h inrel thrsc 
crilrri.i would he idciuilied and, tliroin^ti dir 
rnceltanisnis oi the Achdt I'.due.ition ('.learjni;*- 
house, <Trs«;rfiu^t<-<l to st.ite .ukI |(K*al f)roi;rams. 

riiis l^is ^t <K < nrred. Criteria ha\ r not hern 
«*s(cihlished fur identilviiu; **(pjahl> deliver) svstems 
cUkI in>tMit (ioM.d approac lies** nor lias the (ileariiit^- 
house he(*n est.d)hslied to chss<-nnn.ite diis ty[)e of 
inforniation. It is even (|ii<*st ionahle wln-ther or not 
such criteria ran he estahlislied as '^ciuality'' is a 
relative attrihmr. A *'C]ii.dit y'' program in one 
lifoation mik^hl he useless in another (or any ivumher 
of deitioi^raphic, i^eoi^rapliie or eronymic f«^asons. 

'l \ir P<at, NIarwick, Mitchell an'd ('onipany's 
Study of th<- Supply of Afluh Learning ( )ppor- 
tunitirs found that programs were not necessarily 
presented for qualitative* reasons: 

One major finding is that the supply of 
promMins in a eonynunity seems to be 
innueneed more hy offerors' percept it)ns of 
d<:mand atid hy the organizations' metli- 
ikls of asses sin demand than t)y actual 
demaiuf for proi^rams. '' 



It in. IN he int»i(* erlli(\L^WPif tioty thai tli|*re 
eiiii(*ntly no sysi(*m in yji^uv fiH' disscMnin.ihon of 
an\ kind t»f iiifot niation h(M.ween protri .iuis As luis 
h(*(*n siat(*d <mi hc*r, .1 limih*d anuMint uf iiifortnatioii 
does (low from (h<*^ I )ivision of Adull l.duratitui into 
tilt- field, and froiii the li<'ld hat k to iht* I )ivisiou of 
Adiih Mdueatioii. \'ery lilt h* information flows from 
proi;riiiii to proLpam 01 si. in* to stale. In addition, 
one area ol athilt edue.ii ion is almost totally jj^iiored 
h\ the division: the staff development and leai^^irr* 
irainiiii; programs eondueied l>y institutions of 
hiuluT eduealion. DisHertatioii rcseareli is not 
aii.ily/ed to set ihr I >ivision\s oprrnt ioiial |>rioritirs^ 
tiiid hide inform. ition is shared by the Division 
with colleges and uni versii ies. 

Siieeesses and failuit-s in ji)ne area of the 
eoimiry .ire seldom aifalyzed an<l the analysis 
disseminatetl across tlie country M) aitl those 
protjrams that are about to develop the same 
delivery system, materials or 'met lioclojo^y. The 
materials eurrently under development l)y tin* 
('leariiii^house, a direetory^of currentiN o|>eratinv; 
3()*i and 309 projects, and .1 caral<ii;ue of completed 
309 proj<(Srts^ are a possible first step tow^ird 
overcoming this i;larin^ lack of information and 
sharini;, if the Clearinirhouse continues to be 
funded. ^ 

Because the Division of Adult Education is not 
at this time facilit.it ive of information dissemination 
and collection other than that obtained under the 
compliance requirements of the law, it cannot be 
said to be operatini; at a maximium in its relation- 
ship to the field of adult eciucatioiK Whether such 
maximuin operation is an .ichierable i^om, ^iven 
the '^nstraints of the systems with which tlie 
Division of Adult Education must opn-rate, is an 
important question for Coni;re*is and the President 
to consider. 
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»' Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., A Study of tht 
.Supply of Adult Learmng Opportumttrx, (January 1978). 
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rilis study h.isjMcn .in iiiiti.il ,iII<mii|M bv tUc 
('oiiiu il to i('\i('V\ the |Hoi>i .iin .itu) <i(liiiiiiisi i j( itTiil 
«'Hrc livfiu'ss nl iUr Aduir l.ilm iitinii Ai l: (Moi^nun 
c'HW lis ciuss in (ftiiis nl tlir iin|Mrt cil tlu* |)io^t';n!i 
i>f' people's liNc's, n>in^ existing >t,itisiic *il <!iii*i; 
ailriunistr.ttitMt I'flrc r iv c»ih vs iisini^ live hnsir rn*m- 
;tLs'(*ni(M)t iitnc tions se lected by tlir ('oinuil for tlu- 
piir|Mjs<' <>l iliis rc-\'ic\\ , v. it ions exist ini; studies, 
^ ii)H^r\*ie\v.s «uid ohsei \ .it ion. 

rite proi't.iin rllcTi i\ enesN (Lu.i indie. ue (luit 
ifu* pvc>L;r.iin is i li.uu^inL; tli<* lives {>{' tfiosi* v\ hu 
p;n tit ip.ue MS well tlic-ir f.nnilies. These {hn.i 
nIiou th^* proi^r.ntJ inip^utii'ii; on the economic 
he,dtli o( t his nation. 

I fir result'^ ol (*onneil review o( the .uhnin- 
istr*ition elFcc tiveness t>( the l^ S. ( )l!ice of KchicM- 
' tif)n. IHvision <»f Adidt r'diu.ition. iire soiuewliiit 
. less pf)sitive. ( ignsir-iints imposed l)y ifKW pohcy, 
hv the (avil Nervier s\stein^ l>y thf rcyulalory 
pnKc-ss ;is \veil Vis the 'rules, renidalii>Ms, and 
stiUute^ themselves, and hv the lack t)] a svstematic 
NiaH and inanat^etnejii development program 
within the Distsion prevc-ni the Division Ironi 
rclatini^ etFeeJivc'lN to tfie slates in such areas as 
loui^-ratii^c* pLnniinL;, c^v.dn.ition and dissemination. 

The \'erv fxnreanrratie strueiure of whieli the 
Division is a part [>Tl"\ents the most efhcieru and 



elleet ivc* dcli\ CM y of services to the .nlidt tlient. It is 
apparent h» the (!ouiuil tfk.M no longer can 
programs (or ti'liih learrnni^' within the I'.S. JXhce 
of Mdneation operate .is >iriule ac tivilies. A iiroad 
inauats'cMncMit system iimst he descloped whic ti 
places e«it(*i;orical adult atid continuini* e<lucation 
prot^rams into the ronc<'pi «>f iifelon^ hMrnim:. 
IJIectiNe inaii.i^emenl can onlv Ihm orne a reality 
h\ eneompassini; the total <'ducalion effort for 
adulls and not conlinuinL; to nnrtuif^* separate* 
in( remcMit.ll tlirUsis. 

The- r.S. ( )[fiee of I.dui ation should he- fi.isefl * 
i>n a total dehvei y >\stem wiueli adches>es lifelonq 
le.uiuiiL; ratfiei tii.m a manat»cMn(ni s\stein func- 
tionint; on a pivn;rainm;fitie hasis. 

Within this total delivers svstem wlncli is 
hfelonu' IcMrninn, adult edneation must have an 
organizational position equal to i*lemeiuarv,, sec- 
ondary and hiuiicr eciucalion. Ail c^videncc today 
points to education services for adults as hcint^ of 
equal importance as cfiitd-centered cnlucation 
cMurls, I he C!ont;ress tnust se t national tjoals to •** 
cradic'^ite^JlitenlC-y in America: the Administration 
(through a Department of Kducntitjn) i^ust adcfress 
learning .is a lifelont;; efldrt and ori^anizatlonally 
structure a I'Vderal support system whlc^i places 
adult. learnint^ in a prioritv position. 
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